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Pailroad Wotes. 


WE invite railroad officers to send us notice of elections, transfers, ap- 
pointments, resignations, etc.; and all our readers would oblige us by 
furnishing us with any items of news which may come to their knowledge 
and are of a suitable nature for our columns. It is our intention to publish 
monthly full and accurate information regarding those enterprises and in- 
dustries to which the AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL is devoted, and to 
effect this end we solicit the codjperation of readers interested therein. 
We aim specially to record all new railway enterprises in the United 
States and Canada, and to note the progress of construction on all new 
roads and extensions; and we request those concerned in railway building 
to give us early information concerning the above, that our reports may be 
as complete as possible. 


THE Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Com- 
pany has contracted to equip its freight trains with the 
Westinghouse automatic brake. 


THE general passenger agent (Mr. Henry Monett) of the 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo, New York, Ontario & 
Western, Syracuse, Ontario & New York, and Wallkil 
Valley Railroad companies, has issued a circular announ- 
cing that on and after the third instant, the parlor car 
service between Jersey City and Washington, on trains 56 
and 57. is discontinued. Parlor cars on these trains are 
run between New York and Albany. 


Mr. JOHN MCDONALD, has been appointed emigrant 
agent of the New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway 
Company, with temporary headquarters at No. 24 State 
street, New York. 


AN organization has been completed with the view to 
build a narrow-gauge railway between Denver and Mem- 
phis, and open an outlet east for the narrow-gauge system 
of the Rocky Mountains. The company was organized 
under the laws of Kansas, and is known as the Denver, 
Memphis and Atlantic Narrow-Gauge Railway Company. 
Its directory is as follows: Hon. M. Mercer, of Bailey, 
Coleman & Co., bankers and brokers, New York. Col. 
John Doniphan, president St. Joe, Kansas City and Ar- 
kansas Narrow-Gauge Railway, St. Joseph, Mo.; Major Jo. 
Hansen, vice-president St. Joe, Kansas City and Arkansas 
Narrow-Gauge Railway, St. Joseph, Mo.; ex-Gov. Wm. 
Gilpin, Denver, Col.; N. M. Jones, president First Nat. 
Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; H. M. Hansen, general agent 
Union Pacific ticket and passenger department, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Patrick Murphy, president Miner’s Bank, Joplin, 
Mo.; M. L. Read, banker, Winfield, Kans.; J. M. Endicott, 
M. D., Sedan, Kans.; Hon. J. C, Strang, Judge District 
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Court, Larned, Kans.; W. C. Edwards, Register of Deeds, 
Larned, Kans.; H. P. Myton, Reg., U.S. Land Office, 
Garden City, Kans.; Col.S.S. Prouty, Pub., Sidney, Kans.; 
Thos. Donohue, banker, Belle Plaine, Kans., and J. J. 
Burns, P. M. and Pub., Belle Plaine, Kans. 


THE Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Railroad claims 
to be the first in the world to adopt the twenty-four hours 
system of time. Day begins at midnight as now, and is 
continued up to twenty-four o'clock. Another innova- 
tion on the same road is the introduction of a system of 
weather signals now in use on the regular trains. ‘These 
are said to be very valuable to farmers and others along 
the line of the road, and other railroad companies are 
considering the advisability of using them. 


Mr. BRADFORD DUNHAM has been appointed general 
manager on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. He 
directs the operations of the transportation, mechanical 
and road departments Office, at Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE American Institute Fair, recently closed, was the 
best of late years; probably the best of any exhibition 
hitherto made by the Institute. It was largely attended. 
The machinery department was one of its best features. 


THE official statement of the business of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad and Coal and Iron Companies 
for October has been issued. The gross receipts of the 
railroad company were $3,531,436.21, and expenses, ex- 
cluding interests and rentals, $1,630,477.68, leaving net 
earnings of $1,900,958.53, being an increase, as compared 


| with the corresponding month of last year, of $77,407.08. 


This statement includes the following returns from the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey; gross receipts, $1,150,- 
248.20; working expenses, $544,783.11; earnings, $605,- 
465.09; rental for October, 1883, $534,322.07; profit for 
month, $71,143.02. The net receipts of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company for the month were 
$150,302.39, being a gain, as compared with the corres- 
ponding month last year, of $22,352.96. 


THE report of the Secretary of the Interior (Mr. Henry 
M. Teller) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, is an 
interesting document. Secretary Teller repeats what he 
said in his last previous report as to the necessity for some 
legislation in reference to lapsed railroad land grants ; and 
recommends the “ prompt and serious attention” of Con- 
gress to the subjects of the taxation of railroad lands and 
the titles to the same, 
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THE stockholders of the East Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Georgia Railroad Company met in annual session on the 
fourteenth ult., at Knoxville, Tenn. The annual reports 
show the revenue for the year from all sources to be $3,- 
776,754, and the operating expenses $2,383,702, leaving a 
net revenue of $1,393,052. The number of miles of road 
operated is 1,086. There were represented at the meeting 
227,209 shares of stock. The company has bought 100 
acres of ground in the suburbs of Knoxville, on which 
railroad shops for the entire system of the East Tennessee, 
Virginia and Georgia Railroad will be erected. The 
shops now in the center of the city will be removed to the 
new location. 


Cox. C. O. SANDFORD, one of the oldest civil engineers 
in the South, died in Petersburg, Va.,on the 29th ult., 
aged 73. Hewas born in New York State in 1811, but 
had lived in Virginia for many years. Under his direc- 
tion that portion of the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
running from Petersburg to Lynchburg was built. He 
also supervised the building of the Augusta (Ga.) Canal 
and the railroad running from Chatham, Va., now com- 
posing part of the Raleigh and Augusta Air Line. In 
1856 Col. Sandford was elected Superintendent of the 
Petersburg and Weldon Railroad, and in 1863 was elected 
President of the company. He subsequently resigned the 
office. His remains will be taken to Savannah, Ga., for 
burial. 


THE new Board of Directors of the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad, have reélected the old board 
of executive officers. An annual dividend of 6 per cent. 
on preferred stock was declared, payable Jan. 15. The 
books will close Dec. 20 and reopen Jan. 16. 


THE statement of the business of all lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroa#é Company east of Pittsburgh and Erie 
for October, 1883, as compared with the same month in 
1882, shows an increase in gross earnings of $215,294, an 
increase in expenses of $30,856, an increase in net earnings 
of $178,438. 


THE gap in the diagonal road between Des Moines and 
Marshalltown, Iowa, has been closed, and a junction ef- 
fected with the Wabash track, which will be used until the 
track is laid into Des Moines. The new road is ninety-six 
miles long, and only lacks four miles of a connection with 
the Illinois Central, at Cedar Falls, which will be closed at 
once. 


THE proposed extension from the McMinville and Spar- 
ta Branch of the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, at 
Sparta, to the Bon Air coal fields, will cost $20,000 per 
mile. No definite arrangements have been made by the 
coal company with the Nashville and Chattanooga road 
for the construction of the new line, but it will certainly 
be built. 


THE gross earnings of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road Company for October were $331,854, the expenses 
$139,903, and the net earnings $191,951, being an increase 
as compared with the corresponding months last year of 
$39,321. 


AT the annual meeting of the Old Colony Railroad, 
held at Boston, on the 27th ult., the old board of directors 
were unanimously reélected, as were also president Choate 
and vice-president Ames, 





ALEXANDRIA, Va., Nov. 28.—The Board of Directors 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad Company, met at 
Alexandria, Va., on the 28th ult. The company has had 
under consideration for some time the expediency of 
building warehouses, coal piers, etc., upon the property 
controlled by it at Lambert’s Point, Norfolk ; also extend- 
ing its New River Division to open up new coal mines, 
and the building of branch lines into the important min- 
eral districts adjacent to its line.- The question of making 
financial provision to enable the company to undertake 
these works having been referred to a special committee, 
the meeting held to-day was for the purpose of receiving 
the report. The committee submitted a statement setting 
forth the beneficial results of the policy adopted by the 
company in building up its local industries, and reporting 
in favor of the further extensions and improvements that 
are now deemed requisite. In order to secure the neces- 
sary means, the committee recommended that the com- 
pany issue $2,500,000 improvement and extension bonds, 
secured by a mortgage upon the property, and submitted 
a proposition to the company from a syndicate of bank- 
ers, headed by Messrs. Drexel & Co. and E. W. Clark & 
Co., of Philadelphia, for the purchase of the bonds on 
terms which it recommended should be accepted. The 
board unanimously concurred in the report and recom- 
mendations of the committee, the sale of the bonds was 
confirmed, and the President was authorized to undertake 
the work of construction and improvement. 


HARRISBURG, Penn., Nov. 27.—A charter was granted 
on the 27th ult., at Harrisburg, Pa., to the Cherry Grove 
and Hickory Valley Railroad Company, the line of which 
will run from near Garfield, Warren County, to West 
Hickory, Forest County, a distance of twenty miles. The 
capital of the company is $120,000. L. R. Freeman, of 
Warren, is president. 


Boston, Nov. 21.—The annual meeting of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad was held to-day, President Whit- 
ney presiding. The report of the Auditing Committee 
was accepted. W.G. Russell, J. Warren Smith, and H. 
F. Burrows, of Attleboro, were appointed on the Auditing 
Committee for the ensuing year, the last named being 
chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the death of J. A. 
Haws. The President explained that measures would be 
taken during the coming year to improve the terminal 
facilities at Providence. The election of Directors then 
took place, the whole number of votes cast being 55, and 
of shares represented, 4,809, all of which were for the 
following: Henry A. Whitney, Thomas P. J. Goddard, J. 
Huntington Walcott, William R. Robeson, Francis M. 
Welde, Joseph W. Balch, Royal C. Taft. At the close of 


the meeting the Directors re-elected the officers of last 
year. 


Boston, Nov. 21.—The stockholders of the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith, and of the Mississippi River and Texas 
Railways are offered the right to purchase bonds and 
stock, which latter will be issued as full paid stock in the 
Little Rock Junction Railway and Bridge Company. The 
amount allotted to each company is $200,000 bonds and 
$200,000 stock. The proportionate amount which all the 
stockholders of each company have the right to subscribe 
for is approximately the one-twentieth part of the amount 
of stock held by each in the stock of either company, 
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RICHMOND, Va., Noy. 31.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Poto- 
mac Railroad Company was held here to-day. President 
J. P. Brinton’s report shows the gross revenues of the 
road to be $470,580; the expenditures $276,179, and the 
net revenue, after deducting the interest on the bonds and 
loans, and the dividends on the guaranteed stock, $102,- 
216, an excess over the net revenue last year or $25,376. 
The reports of the other officers show the road to be in a 
flourishing condition, financially and otherwise. Col. 
P. Brinton was reélected President, and the following 
Directors were elected: Charles Chauncey, A. Sydney 
Biddle, J. S. Blackburn, and Dr. F. T. Willis. 


THE estimated earnings of the Elizabethtown, Lexing- 
ton and Big Sandy Railroad Co., for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1883, were $60,503.28; for corresponding period in 
1882, $61,188.33, showing an increase in 1883 of $685.05. 
From January 1 to November 30, 1883, the increase over 
the corresponding period of 1882, was $181,796.32. 

THE estimated earnings of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Co., for the month of November, 1883, were $335.- 
261,96; in 1882, 300,732.14; increase, $34,529.82. The 
earnings from January 1, 1883 to November 30, 1883, were 
$3,590,363.37, being an increase over the same period of 
1882 of $508,742.18. 

THE Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad 
Company declared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. 
on the 27th ult. 


MEXICAN NOTES. 





Gleaned from exchanges. 

Our railroad exchange, The Mexican Financier, reports 
that the railway companies find one of their greatest 
troubles in the stealing of the spikes that fasten the rails 
to the ties. The thieves have a way of prying out the 
‘spikes with levers, and sometimes rob a considerable 
piece of track of every spike. The rails are thus left loose, 
and should a train come along before the theft be detected 
it would surely be thrown from the track, bringing about 
a horrible disaster. The utmost vigilance in watching the 
track has to be maintained to prevent such an occurrence, 
but even the greatest care cannot always avail, for the 
thieving might be done just before the train comes along, 
leaving no time for the inspection of the track by the sec- 
tion hands. 


THE same journal remarks on the results which will fol- 
low the development of the Mexican railway system. It 
anticipates a flourishing future for Aguascalientes, and 
proceeds to say: “ Other cities at important railway junc- 
tions will become fine business points, while throughout 
the country the large towns along the railway lines will 
enjoy a flourishing growth as trade increases and indus- 
tries are developed, through the impulse given by the quick 
and cheap communication afforded by the railways. And 
with the establishment of railway connection with the in- 
terior, the ports along the coast will increase in impor- 
tance. Tampico, Tixpam, and Minatitlan on the Gulf, as 
well as Vera Cruz; and Guaymas, Mazatlan, Manzanillo, 
Acapulco and Tehuantepec on the Pacific, will all be seats 
of commerce, more or less large and important according 
to the nature of their lines of communication both at sea 
and ashore.” 





OuR contemporary is of opinion that the commercial 
supremacy of the capital city will be maintained, and 
thinks “it is likely that Guadalajara, surrounded by a rich 
and populous region, will continue the second commer- 
cial city of the Republic. There are indications that San 
Luis Potosi will also become a great business center, from 
the advantages which its accessibility from the Gulf over 
the Mexican Central’s line from Tampico will give it, to- 
gether with the junction with the same at that point of 
the main line of the Mexican National, and its branch to 
Zacatecas.” 


THE interesting journal to which we are indebted for 
our Mexican notes in the present issue, so far, reports that 
the main line of the Mexican National has reached the 
important city of San Miguel de Allende, in the State of 
Guanajuato, on its way from Acambaro to San Luis Po- 
tosi. San Miguel de Allende has about forty thousand 
inhabitants, and considerable manufacturing is done there. 
The only station between Allende and Celaya is Soria, 
where a large factory, owned by Mr. Gonzalez, of Celay, is 
situated. Considerable business is expected at these two 
points. Work on construction will be suspended on this part 
of the line for the present, and it is thought that possibly 
hereafter all the building may be done down from the 
northern end, owing to the expense of transporting ma- 
terial to this end. It is expected that the junction with 
the Mexican Central at Celaya, instead of bringing the 
two roads into opposition at that point, will prove a great 
benefit to both, as they will be made mutual feeders to 
each other, bringing each other a large amount of busi- 
ness. It is likely that the project for a union station and 
freight depot at the junction, instead of the two stations 
now a considerable distance apart, will be realized. 


ONCE more from the Fzzanczer : “ The Mexican Central 
has settled the important question of water along its line 
between Chihuahua and Lerdo. At Lerdo water was 
reached at a depth of twenty-four feet, and at other sta- 
tions at depths varying from 30 to 128 feet. All along 
the line of the road are millions of acres of finely grassed 
country, but hitherto deemed worthless for want of water. 
All that will have to be done now, however, to make 
them immensely valuable for stock-raising is to sink wells 
and put up wind-mills. The cattle-raising interests of 
Northern Mexico are destined to great importance.” 


AT the present rate of construction the two ends of the 
Mexican Central track will meet in January next. 


THE Chihuahua Enterprise praises the efforts made by 
the southern States of Mexico to induce immigration. It 
says that the result is a settlement and development of 
the country in that section, of astonishing rapidity. The 
northern border States should make the same efforts and 
secure not only American but English and German emi- 
grants to locate here. While Chihuahua is taking the lead 
in many things, in this direction she is behind her sister 
States. 


THE total railway mileage of Mexico is 2,879 miles. It 
is mainly an extension of the railroad system of the 
United States. 
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VENNOR, the meteorologist, predicts that January will 
be warm. Prepare for Arctic weather. 
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The President’s Message. 


THE President has issued his annual message, and it is 
now before Congress and the people. It has been received 
on the whole, so far as we can learn, very kindly, and 
while some are ready to object to certain portions, yet 
taken in its entirety they are willing to concede that it is 
a thoughtful document. 

The President’s attention has undoubtedly been called 
to some of the schemes of certain railroad officials which 
seem to have given him serious thought. In his message 
therefore, we read the following words :— 


Complaints have lately been numerous and urgent that certain corpora- 
tions, controlling in whole or in part the facilities for the interstate car- 
riage of persons and merchandise over the great railroads of the country, 
have resorted in their dealings with the public to divers measures unjust 
and oppressive in their character. In some instances the State govern- 


_ ments have attacked and suppressed these evils, but in others they have 


been unable to afford adequate relief, because of the jurisdictional limita- 
tions which are imposed upon them by the federal constitution. The ques- 
tion how far the national government may lawfully interfere in the prem- 
ises, and what, if any, supervision or control it ought to exercise, is one 
which merits your careful consideration. While we cannot fail to recog- 
nize the importance of the vast railway systems of the country and their 
great and beneficent influence upon the development of our material 
wealth, we should, on the other hand, remember that no individual and no 
corporation ought to be invested with absolute power over the interest of 
any other citizen or class of citizens. The right of these railway corpora- 
tions to a fair and profitable return upon their investments, and to reason- 
able freedom in their regulations must be recognized ; but it seems only 
just that, so far as its constitutional authority will permit, Congress should 
protect the people at large in their interstate traffic against acts of injus- 
tice which the State governments are powerless to prevent. 


The President evidently realizes that the railroads of 
the United States have been instrumental in developing 


large tracts of country, and of adding largely to its re- 
sources. There can be no question in his mind but that 


the railroad has been the great civilizing power in the 
country, bridging time and distance by the iron horse so 
effectively that the continent is spanned inside of seven 
days. Whatever there is of good in the East, is thus 
rapidly brought in contact with what is good in the West, 
and this rapid interchange of people and ideas goes far 
toward eliminating the evil and increasing the good. But 
at this point we must stop, for in this great civilizing 
power itself the President finds cause for alarm. Of what 
then is this great power, so famous for developing the 
country and civilizing the people, guilty? There can be 
but one answer. They who are guilty at all, are guilty of 
robbing the country they have developed, and of robbing 
the people they have helped to civilize. We are well 
aware that the railroad power in these United States, with 
one exception, is the most far-reaching and successful in 
carrying out its desires. It is claimed in political circles 
that it can place a man on the bench of the Supreme 
Court, that it can have a majority in the halls of Congress, 
that it controls legislation in those States where its chief 
interests are centered, and sometimes even elects the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. Now, if the above indictment 
is true, the charge of robbery must also be true, as to 
accomplish the above and pay dividends to \stockholders 
requires more money than can be legitimately earned. 
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There can be various ways in which this robbery may be 
accomplished. Through their members of Congress they 
can receive large grants of land ; through their legislators 
pecuniary aid from the different States through which 
their railways pass. They can place their bonds on the 
market, and when these are sold, place their preferred 
stock, and then their common stock. Or they can place 
their common stock at the same time they do the bonds, 
to be followed by the preferred stock. When all is placed 
that there is money to be invested in, it is an easy matter 
to default on the interest and foreclose the mortgage, and 
have the road sold to the highest bidder. By this method 
the stockholders who have invested their money are 
frozen out. We have heard it stated that this freezing 
out process has been successfully applied on several roads. 
Not having any personal knowledge, we do not claim that 
the railroad power is guilty of any of the above, but we 
simply state the above to show how easy a matter it is for 
the gréat developing power of our country and civilizer 
of our people to rob the National Government, State 
Governments, and the people collectively and individually. 

We are glad for the words of our President calling 
attention to this power, and trust that good to the people 
and honest profit to the railroads may follow as the 
result. 


<> 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


HE first session of the Forty-Eighth Congress has 
begun, and no doubt with plenty of werk for it to 
accomplish. We have no desire to meddle with politics 
or religion, nor do we deem ourselves sufficiently wise to 
map out the work for the highest body in our land. We 
recognize the fact that life is not long enough to learn 
more than one trade well, and while we follow the avoca- 
tion of journalists, we do not intend to set ourselves up as 
legislators. We can, however, so far as we know it, voice 
the sentiment of the people, and thus perhaps be of some 
service to those who are elected to frame our laws. We 
believe that we are giving utterance to the desire of the 
respectable part of the ‘business world, when we ask the 
present Congress to give the United States a uniform 
Bankruptcy Act. There may have been a time when a 
uniform Bankruptcy act was not necessary, but that time 
is not now. 

To-day the purchases of a buyer are not confined to any 
one State. He is in every market, and buys his goods 
where they are offered the cheapest, quality being the 
same. To-day a man’s customers are not the residents of 
one State, but are scattered from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, from the Lakes to the Gulf—in every State, county, 
city, town and hamlet where a traveling salesman or a 
circular can reach.- Where trade is so extended it is im- 


possible for a party doing a large business to protect him- 








self in case of accident or fraud on the part of his cus- 
tomer, with the number and nature of the State Bank- 
ruptcy Laws now in force. In some States the creditor 
nearest to the bankrupt debtor can take advantage of the 
“grab” law and make himself whole, while the equally 
deserving far away creditors are obliged to take a few cents 
on the dollar. In other States a fraudulent debtor can 
fail, and by preferring his wife, father, uncle, or: some 
other one in his ring, so cover his property that his credi- 
tors cannot touch it, and thus defraud them out of every 
cent, and under another name or his own name as agent, 
Even 
thieves and cut-throats will acknowledge this to be a wrong 
state of affairs, even while they are willing to take advan- 
tage of it, and if this is so, the high-toned portion of the 
business community must be intensely shocked. It is now 
proposed to petition Congress to put an end to this con- 
dition of affairs by passing a uniform Bankruptcy bill. A 
large and influential body of men, composed of the ablest 
bankers and merchants in Boston and New York, have 
united to ask for the passage of what is known as the 
LowELL Bill. This now well known Bankrupt Act was 
prepared a few years ago by the Hon. JOHN LOWELL, 
United States Circuit Judge, and the years of study since 
given to it haye only served to convince those who have 
given it this study, that we can do no better than have 
the same adopted as the Bankrupt Act of the whole 
country. It is impossible, with the flood of matter crowd- 
ing for utterance in this JOURNAL, for us to spare the 
necessary space, or we would publish the Act in full for 
the benefit of our readers. 


start in business again with his ill-gotten gains. 


Any party wishing a copy, 
however, can probably obtain the same by addressing the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, New York 
City. For the benefit of those who, like ourselves, are 
pressed for time, we will give an analysis of the Bill, as 
prepared by Morris S. WIsE, EsQ., counsellor at law, 
New York City, in his explanatory note preceding his com- 
parison between the Act of 1867, the LOWELL Bill, and 
the ENGLISH Act of 1883. 


The interesting and valuable features of this Bill will be apparent onin- 
spection ; it overcomes the objectionable features of the late Act of 1867, 
and it has been most carefully drawn to avoid many of the intolerable 
evils which existed under the former law and which led to its repeal. 

For instance: the abolition of the fee system of remunerating officials 
and their compensation by the payment of salaries will cause the expedi- 
tion of the proceedings, which were formerly delayed intentionally to en- 
able the officers in charge to enhance their fee bills. 

The powers of the commissioners acting as ancillary judges have been 
enlarged for the accommodation and protection of suitors, especially in 
sparsely settled districts ; and in those districts where the business does 
not warrant the maintaining of extra court machinery, the judge himself 
will perform the labor of the commissioner. 

The trustees must account more expeditiously, and the estate must be 
wound up more rapidly than before. 

No expenses can be incurred save by sanction of a committee of direc- 
tion elected by the creditors. 

The entire proceedings are placed under the watchful care of a new 
salaried officer, termed a supervisor, whose duty it is made to guard the 
interests of all concerned by detecting wrong doing or omission of duty, 
and reporting the same. 

The composition clause may be studied with profit, and it will be found 
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to contain many novel and highly just, as well as practical arrangements, 
all tending to protect the rights of creditors as well as of honest debtors. 

Discharges cannot be obtained in the easy, slipshod fashion that charac- 
terized them under the former law, and the section devoted to crimes and 
their punishment has been framed to successfully overcome the constitu- 
tional objections urged against the former provisions on the subject 

In brief, the Lowell Bill has been drawn upon the just theory that the 
honest creditor should be protected, the dishonest debtor punished and the 
honest, though unfortunate one relieved from mercantile disaster, and re- 
stored to a position of usefulness in the business community. A perusal 
of this analysis will recommend the proposed law more efficaciously 
than any eulogium possibly can. The work has been performed by an ex- 
perienced and able hand, and as such it is its own best eulogy. 





- 
> 


THE CURRENCY. 


HE rapid reduction of the public debt, which began 

some years ago, has now reached a point where it 
forces another problem on our attention, the question of 
our currency. For some years we have had the best sys- 
tem of supplying currency known to the people of the 
United States. The United States being borrowers, is- 
sued bonds for the money borrowed. The National 
Banks wishing currency, were obliged to buy these bonds, 
and then deposit them with the United States Govern- 
ment as security for their circulation. Thus for every 
dollar of circulation put out by a National Bank, the 
United States Government held ample security in its own 
bonds which were the bonds of the people, secured by the 
property of the people. The advantage of this system of 
currency over that issued by the old State Banks consists 
in the fact that a dollar bill from an Eastern bank is worth 
just as much out West as the bill of a Western bank, and 
vice versa. In a word,a dollar bill, no matter in what 
part of the United States the bank issuing it is situated, 
is worth a dollar in all parts of the United States. This 
was not the case in regard to the currency issued by State 
banks. The value of this currency varied according to 
locality ; that issued in some localities depreciating five or 
more per cent., until we reached the grade denominated 
“ wild cat.” 

Another advantage of the present over the former is, 
that a man never has to worry himself whether the cur- 
rency in hand is the circulation of a sound bank, or one 
that has failed. The circulation being secured by a de- 
posit of bonds at Washington, secures the holders of 
National currency against all losses, no matter how bad 
and rotten the bank issuing the same may be. In former 
days, when a State Bank failed, its circulating medium 
became worthless as such, and the unfortunate holder be- 
came a creditor of the bank, and in the process of liquid- 
ation might receive par or might receive a per cent. 
There are other reasons why we have an affection for the 
present system of currency, but if there were no other 
than the two above given, they are enough to make us 
pause when any prospect of a change is at hand. 

The rapid reduction of the ‘public debt has now brought 
us to the almost immediate prospect of a change in the 





currency system, and the great question is, what shall the 
change be? We certainly do not wish to go back to such 
a state of affairs as existed before the National currency, 
and we hardly know what other plan can be devised that 
will be an improvement on the present, or its equal. If 
we are certain that we do not wish a return of the old 
State Bank currency, we are just as certain that we do 
not wish to be loaded down with gold and silver coin. 
We want gold to be the standard medium, but much pre- 
fer to handle what represents it than the article itself. 

For the public good, we hope that our wise men, when 
in Congress assembled, will devise some plan to relieve 
the banks and let the currency remain as it is, or else in- 
troduce some new circulating medium in the shape of 
Treasury notes. It will not hurt any one, except the 
owners of a few silver mines, if Congress will give us 
back our fractional currency as well. The people of the 
United States can get along without gold and silver better 
than with it, as long as they know that what they carry in 
their pocket-books will produce gold and silver on 
demand. 

> 

NOTHING remains to be said abont the change of time, 
of which all essential particulars have been already 
given. In New York, the lengthening of Sunday the 
eighteenth ult., by turning back the timepieces at 
noon, three minutes and fifty-eight seconds, gave watch- 
makers the opportunity of special advertising, and wits 
that of a new joke or two. To the traveling public, which 
indeed is the public at large, the innovation, affecting the 
almost entire railway system, is proving a great con- 
venience. Greater simplicity in the arrangement of time 
is a step in advance, aptly characteristic of a progressive 
and busy people. 


THE success which attended the Carnival Week in Mon- 
treal last January, and the enjoyment afforded by the 
Canadian winter sports as witnessed by thousands of visit- 
ors from all parts of the continent at that time, have in- 
duced the organization of very influential local com- 
mittees to repeat the carnival this Winter. February 4 
will be the first day of the week appropriated to this in- 
teresting festival, arrangements for which render it certain 
that the coming will exceed the past one in all its 
features. 





> 


SUBSCRIBERS who fail to receive the JOURNAL every 
month, should notify us at as early a date as possible to 
supply the missing number; otherwise we may be unable 
to send the number necessary to complete the volume. 


<-> 
> 





THE Artisan, Nashville, Tennessee, is perfectly welcome 
to whatever satisfaction it may derive from the fact that, 
by a slip of the pen, we did “locate” Nashville in Ken- 
tucky instead of in Tennessee. 
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WE noticed during the month of November a moderate 
activity on the bull side in the stock market. This move- 
ment was however of short duration, and apparently has 
left the market in a duller condition than it was before. 
The month has certainly been one of easy money, so far as 
abundance and rates on approved collaterals are con- 
cerned. We believe that the crop movement, both in cot- 
ton and grain, has been quite large, and yet the necessary 
demands from the West and South to move crops has not 
been feit to any great extent here, or else we would find an 
increased rate on call loans. 

There is no disputing the fact that money remains very 
abundant, not alone in the money centers of our own 
country, but in foreign countries as well. Men acquainted 
with the ruling passion of capitalists for gain, can account 
for this condition only by accepting one of two reasons: 
either the capitalist has become virtuous, or else has be- 
come thoroughly frightened. As we do not lean to the 
theory of the leopard changing his spots at will, we are 
obliged to accept the latter reason of the capitalist being 
thoroughly frightened. We see no good reason why he 
should not be frightened, when we take into account that 
for two or three years back there has been a gradual de- 
cline in the market price of his favorite securities. Many 
times during that period the financial articles in our daily 
papers have prophesied that the bottom was reached, and 
in less than six months after their prophecy, have been 
brought to face a price still lower. Many believe to-day 
that we are at the bottom; but who knows? All the 
prophecies of the past two years have been failures, and 
the prophecy that we are at low water mark to-day may 
be a failure also. We opine to the belief that the time to 
buy is on a rising market, and the time to sell is on a fall- 
ing market. A mancan afford to buy at a price above 
low water mark when the stock purchased is advancing in 
price. He certainly can afford to sell on the first turn of 
the stock downward, for in nine cases out of ten the first 
loss is the smaHest. We notice that the banks are using 
a little extra caution in their dealing with their customers, 
when notes for discount are presented to them. This is 
natural, but when overdone exceedingly unwise. Because 
banks have been careless and become flooded with worth- 
less paper, the makers of which have failed, is no reason 
why firms that are solvent should be denied their custom- 
ary accommodation. Such a course is like locking the 
stable door after the hogse has been stolen, and may re- 
sult in producing more failures in cramping concerns that 
otherwise would remain solvent. We do not hesitate to 
pronounce this action on the part of some of the banks as 
being very unwise, and in some instances reprehensible. 
The true course for them to pursue is to be always care- 
ful, as institutions to whom are committed great trusts. 
If banks will discount for their own profit and their cus- 
tomers’ legitimate wants, giving accommodation notes a 
wide berth, they will, in a term of years, make more money 
and have a less number of failures to disturb them. 

We are informed on very good authority that some 
trades are complaining of an accumulation of stock on 
their hands. We have known for some time that many 
persons in business were buying only from hand to mouth, 











and it seems strange that in face of such an existing fact, 
any trade should go on and over-produce. The next step 
under these circumstances will be a reduction in wages or 
a stoppage of manufacturing. Then the country will be 
flooded with labor vs. capital literature, and strikes and 
lockouts will be the order of the day. 

We cannot forecast the future, the gift of prophecy being 
denied us, but one thing we can solemnly affirm, that until 
confidence be restored the present condition of affairs 
cannot improve. As confidence is a plant of slow growth, 
and has been nipped so many times by railroad and min- 
ing ventures foisted on the community by men of good 
reputation but no character, we have the impression that 
the future for many of us will be uphill work. 

PR LLLSRRSre. Ueda Meter et oe 


Our Railways and Our Industries. 





THE past thirty days have been perhaps the most im- 
portant in the iron trade for two years. On Saturday, 
December 8th, the Homestead Steel Rail Mill, near Pitts- 
burgh, closed down, and on December 15th, the Edgar 
Thomson Works will, according to announcement, follow 
suit. A rumor prevails, to the effect that one or two 
other mills will close down, owing to the lack of orders 
and the backwardness of railway builders in engaging in 
new enterprises at this time, or contracting for Spring and 
Summer deliveries. Heretofore it has been the custom 
of railway builders to contract ahead from six to nine 
months, but the conditions of the steel rail market, and 
the requirements of the country have so materially 
changed, that the policy of ordering for future delivery 
has been, to a great extent, discontinued. At present 
cost, there is but little profit at a selling price of $35. 
There are now inquiries in hand for upwards of 100,000 
tons, and offers range from $30 to $34. But unless a fur- 
ther reduction in wages should be made, and more 
skilled labor dispensed with, it is not probable that rails 
will be sold below present asking prices for some little 
time tocome. The rail making capacity is far in excess 
of the requirements now in sight. But a careful review 
of the projected mileage, shows that a large amount of 
railway material will be wanted next year. The dullness 
of the demand for rails for some time past is due more to 
the probability of a drop of $5 per ton in the price of 
rails, than to lack of requirements for the material. 
Transportation facilities are still required on a large scale. 
Within thirty days, announcements have been made of 
the contemplated construction of from 2,000 to 3,000 miles 
of road. Eight hundred miles of this is projected in the 
Southwest, through New Mexico and Colorado, for the 
purpose of developing a territory now devoid of railway 
facilities. A new line, which will, when completed, prac- 
tically result in another trunk line, is proposed, between 
New York and Chicago, making the distance from the 
Hudson ferries to the Chicago Exposition, 806 miles, all 
except 260 miles of which is already finished and in oper- 
ation from Chicago to Chicago Junction. The distance is 
271 miles in a bee-line, with easy grades, by the Baltimore 
and Ohio. From Chicago Junction to Akron, O., the new 
road will be from sixty to sixty-five miles. From Akron 
to New Castle it is seventy-five miles, and from New 
Castle to Milton, on the Susquehanna, the western ter- 
minus of the Reading system, it is exactly 180 miles, but 
the road will be 200 miles long, on account of the topo- 
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graphy of the country. From Milton, by the Reading, it 
is 125 miles to Easton on the Delaware, and from Easton 
to Jersey City pier, seventy-five miles. This new road 
would be under the control of the B. & O. system, and 
come into competition with the Pennsylvania, the Erie, 
and other lines having a Chicago outlet. This fact is 
referred to simply as an indication that railway builders 
do not consider that the eight lines between New York 
and Chicago are too much; on the contrary, it is said that 
there are influential parties in railway circles who intend 
to build this additional line. Rumors of the same char- 
acter are current as to the projected construction of lines 
in other localities in which, according to all appearances, 
there is but little need of additional facilities. Railway 
builders expect to obtain steel rails for next Summer’s 
work at $30 per ton, and with a corresponding decline in 
other kinds of railway material and appliances, it would 
not be saying too much to assert that there would be con- 
siderable railway activity during the coming year, stimu- 
lated in part, by the low price of material, as well as by 
the natural and legitimate increase in traffic. 

The iron trade throughout the country is dragging 
along slowly, uncertain whether to still further restrict, or 
to continue production, in view of the possibility of an 
improvement within ninety days. The iron trade is 
strong and confident; it has overcome many obstacles, 
and it has still great faith in the growth of the country; 
it looks for development North and South, and in the 
expanding requirements that must follow that growth. 
Hence, capital is ready to be invested, and only waits for 
a favorable opportunity to enter some of the many new 
enterprises looming up. 

The mills engaged in making construction iron and 
iron for engineering purposes, are nearly all busily en- 
gaged, very few being short of orders, and a large amount 
of business is in sight. The bridge works are especially 
busy ; locomotive works are doing a fair amount of work. 
Here and there rumors prevail as to declining activity and 
financial troubles. With finished iron at 134 to 2c. per 
Ib., construction iron at 2 to 4c. per lb., steel rails at $30 
to $35 per ton, pig iron at $17 to $20, and steel in propor- 
tion, it is quite reasonable to expect an earlier improve- 
ment than would be possible were it not for these very 
low prices. 

The coal and coke interests are suffering very little as 
yet from the depressing influences at work in other direc- 
tions. The anthracite coal interests have mined, so far 
this year, nearly 30,000,000 tons, but have found a nine 
to twelve days restriction a necessity, in order to pre- 
vent the weakening tendency which has been threatened 
in prices for a month past. The coal combination is 
strong, and able and determined to hold prices about 
where they now are. The policy of opening up new 
markets has strengthened prices,.and will continue to do 
so. The bituminous coal fields are being developed with 
wonderful rapidity, but it is doubtful whether the capacity 
can be profitably engaged next year. 

New roads are being pushed into mineral territory in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and through several 
of the Southern States, which will result, if in nothing 
else, in a gradual diversification of the industries which 
have been heretofore confined to Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Blast furnaces are projected in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee and Alabama. The fact that large quantities 





of iron are being shipped from those States to Northern 
markets, in competition with Pennsylvania and Ohio 
irons, is warning capital that a new source of competition 
is at work, and this warning has been taken. Northern 
manufacturers are taking the bull by the horns, and in- 
vesting money in Southern properties, mines and rail- 
ways, and like the British manufacturers, transferred their 
capital to fields where it will be best able to compete with 
the new economic forces. ; 

The American railway system is changing the con- 
ditions which control, stimulate, or depress the industries. 
This system is opening up opportunities in remote sec- 
tions; manufacturing resources are being developed with 
a rapidity which is alarming to the conservative senti- 
ments of those who have become, for generations past, 
accustomed to believe that Pennsylvania was the keystone 
State, not only in a political sense, but as a manufacturing 
center. It isnolongerso. Alabama is rapidly coming to 
the front; Virginia will soon be a leading pig iron pro- 
ducer. Foundries, mills and shops are springing up all 
over the South. The textile interests are rapidly expand- 
ing their investments, and are still very strong, as shown 
by the dividends declared. 

The substitution of coke for coal, and of natural gas 
for both of these, is making fresh possibilities, and open- 
ing up room for enterprise, through the resulting com- 
petition growing out of the economies developed ; manu- 
facturers at points remote from coke and natural gas 
fields, are considering the possibilities of obtaining natural 
gas fuel. The construction of pipe lines, from 100 to 300 
miles in length is seriously contemplated, and after what 
has been accomplished in recent years, it is quite safe to 
say that some of these schemes for transporting natural 
gas long distances, will be realized within twelve months. 
The question of cost has not yet been practically deter- 
mined, but sufficient inducement exists to warrant the 
investment of a large amount of money in these schemes. 





> 

IT is reported that the Dominion Government refuses, 
contrary to expectation, to guarantee three per cent. in- 
terest on the total capital stock of the Canadian Pacific. 
It has agreed to give twenty-five million dollars as a sub- 
sidy to the road, and a land grant of twenty-five million 
acres, and to exempt from taxation, forever, the real 
property and stock of the company. The reader will 
remember that the proposed terminal point of the road on 
the Pacific coast is Victoria, Vancouver’s Island. In 1880 
a contract was made by the Dominion Government with 
John S. Kennedy, of New York; Richard B. Angus and 
James J. Hill, of St. Paul, Minn.; Morton, Rose & Co., of 
London, and John Reinach & Co., of Paris, forming an 
incorporated company known as the Syndicate Construc- 
tion Company, for the construction, ownership, and oper- 
ation of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The company in- 
creased its capital stock from twenty-five million to one 
hundred million dollars, and a guarantee of three per 
cent. on this amount was asked of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and, as is stated, has been refused. There is, how- 
ever, a probability that a guarantee will be given up toa 
certain figure. If the above report should prove true, the 
completion of the line must be indefinitely postponed. 


& 
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Our Canadian Letter. 





From Our Special Correspondent. 





OtTTawa, December 4, 1883. 


As THE date fixed for the opening of the House of 
Commons, 17th prox., is fast approaching, numerous bills 
affecting railways are being entered at the office of the 
Clerk of the House. 

The bondholders of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rail- 
way Company will apply to Parliament next session for an 
act enabling them to vote at all meetings of the share- 
holders, on the election of directors, and in the transac- 
tion of all other business upon which shareholders havea 
right to vote, and with or without the registration of such 
bonds ; also to empower any judge of the High Court of 
Justice of Ontario, upon the application of bondholders 
to the extent of one-third of the amount of the total 
issue of such bonds, to order a sale of the whole of the 
property and undertaking of the company, and to vest in 
the purchaser all the franchises and statutory rights of the 
company, free from any lien or interest of the sharehold- 
ers, and to vest in a receiver the money arising from such 
a sale, to be applied in payment of claims of bondholders, 
and the residue for the benefit of creditors and share- 
holders. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company give notice 
that they will apply for power to purchase, construct and 
guarantee the securities of branch lines. 

Hugh Sutherland and others of Winnipeg, will apply 
for assistance to incorporate the San Fancisco, Winnipeg 
and Hudson Bay Railroad Company. 

The Railway Trust and Construction Company will ap- 
ply for an amendment to their charter. 

The Manitoba and Southwestern Railway Company will 
apply for an extension of the period for the construction 
of the road, and for authority to sell or lease it. 

The Atlantic and Northwestern Railway Company will 
apply for sanction for its arrangements with the Canadian 
Pacific, and Ontario and Quebec Railway Company. 

The Canadian Pacific is involved in two heavy legal 
suits. The celebrated case of McLaren versus this com- 
pany, involving a hundred thousand dollars, is to be ap- 
pealed by the defendants from the Supreme Court of 
Canada to the Privy Council of England. Allan Grant, an 
extensive lumberman, is suing this company for breach of 
contract. An argument in the case was concluded a few 
days ago at Osgoode Hall, Toronto. Decision reserved. 
Plaintiff last year contracted with the company to convey 
a large quantity of square timber from this city to Que- 
bec, he to find men and the company cars for tranship- 
ment. Defendants neglected to furnish the cars at the 
time specified, and when the timber reached Quebec the 
market had fallen, whereby the plaintiff alleges that he 
lost over fifty thousand dollars. The claim was not 
allowed at the trial of the case here, and application is 
now made to set the judgment aside. 

Much interest is manifested throughout Ontario in the 
construction of the Ontario and Quebec Railway, which 
will be opened for passenger traffic by May next. This 
new road, which is constructed by the C. P. R., will give 
that corporation athrough line from Toronto to Montreal. 
The C. P. R., would, on completion of this new road, 

have an advantage over the Grand Trunk in point of dis- 
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tance, but the latter on the first of next month takes 
control, it is said, of the Midland Railway, which will put it 
on an equality with the C. P. R. The construction of the 
Midland is proceeding tardily. 

The Kingston and Pembroke Railway, a new line run- 
ning from the former place on the G. T. R. to Renfrew, 
on the C. P. R, passing through a valuable lumber and 
mineral country, will be completed next spring. It is 
now open for traffic as far as Calabogie Lake, a distance 
of twenty miles from the terminus. 

The Jacques Cartier Railroad short line between La- 
chine and Montreal, will be completed next week. 

The reports of the G. T. R. and C. P. R. entering into 
compact for better arrangements with regard to rates, 
“has been denied by the former, but not by the latter. There 
is, however, a latent impression abroad that such arrange- 
ments have been entered into. 

The final meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Credit Valley Railway was held a few days since in To- 
ronto, when an agreement was authorized to be executed ; 
also the deed of amalgamation with the Ontario and 
Quebec Railway. 

As the result of a recent test, the C. P. R. Co. is re- 
ceiving regular supplies of coal from the Saskatchewan 
mines. 

The C. P. R. syndicate is under a dark cloud as regards 
the northwestern division. A wholesale reduction in the 


| wages of the employés has just been effected. Yesterday 


machinists were reduced forty cents per day; laborers, 
twenty cents ; carpenters, thirty-five per cent per month. 
In the stores department laborers were reduced to $1.50 
per day. Office hands, hertofore getting $55, only get $50 
now. - In consequence of the reduction, the boiler-makers 
went out on a strike, and a general strike is imminent. 
The plea of the syndicate for the reduction of wages is 
the tremendous outlay of expense and its meagre receipts. 
The reduction has not affected the Eastern division, 
where the receipts are large. At a convention of farmers 
of the Province of Manitoba, held at Brandon a short 
time ago, the syndicate and the Government came in “for 
a severe overhauling, notwithstanding that representatives 
of the different political parties were present at the con- 
vention. At this gathering the Manitoba and Northwest 
Farmers’ Union was organized. Besides denouncing the 
present customs tariff, the following resolutions were 
passed : “ That the interests of the settlers of this Province 
peremptorily demand that the right which, under the R. 
N. A. Act, it possesses in common with every other Prov- 
ence in the Dominion, of chartering companies to build 








lines of railway within its own bounds, should be exercised 
| to its fullest extent. The baneful effects of railway mon- 
| opoly call loudly for the active and persistent exercise of 
| ali the powers of the people to maintain their rights, and 
| to resist to the utmost every act of arbitrary interference 
| with them. That the natural outlet for the Province of 
Manitoba and the Northwest is through the Hudson’s 
Bay, and the great rivers and lakes tributary to it. The 
feasibility of this route having been proved by two hun- 
dred years of constant navigation by the ships of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and by the voyages of the New 
England whalers for the last thirty years, the interest of 
the Northwest demands the construction at an early date 
of a railway connecting the present railway system witha 
port in the Hudson’s Bay. To attain this object it is the 
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duty of the Dominion Government to grant the most 
liberal assistance. 

“ That we feel the present arrangement presented by the 
C. P. R. for the shipmént of grain, an exceedingly unsat- 
isfactory one, and highly detrimental to the farmers and 
to grain buyers of limited means, inasmuch as the C. P. R. 
prohibits the erection of any elevators but those of costly 
description that involve the investment of considerable 
money, thereby placing the shipment of grain in the 
hands of a few capitalists.” 

The concluding resolutions were read: 

“ That, failing to secure any of the above, we petition to 
be released from Confederation ; 

“ That in the event of the latter alternative being a fail- 
ure, we take such steps as may be thought advisable for 
becoming an independent Province.” 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 


THE earnings of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company for the years ending May 31, 1882 and 1883, 
were as follows : 

















1882. 188 3. 
From first-class passengers................ $ 3,353,768 63 $ 3,802,737 56 
From second-class passengers............. 712,582 15 885,132 87 
From excursion passengers............ ... 786,888 94 1,063,068 73 
From commutation passengers............. 308,159 82 352,274 79 
Ne ria a coweae 10,023 65 16,401 80 
I Sgr oe SS) pd be dees ons 17,393,008 17 16,749,055 51 
From transportation of milk........... ... 132,036 02 145,296 24 
Prom expeces matter.................ccceee 361,547 99 411,600 19 
From United States mail.......  .......... 431,584 19 421,150 44 
From extra baggage... .................- 34.407 57 48,091 75 
From miscellaneous........ ............... 160,469 06 187,024 44 
Total earnings. ............ . $23,684,656 19 $24,081,834 32 
Operating expenses : 
Repairs of roadway and track............. $2,518,320 34 $2,278,838 75 
Repairs of bridges, culverts, etc... ....... 440,408 70 5525739 95 
Repairs of buildings, fences, etc.... ...... 615,690 61 541,416 52 
Repairs of locomotives ........... ....... 805,852 58 928,467 54 
Repairs of passenger cars.................. 285,897 10 510,744 33 
ee et SOI RUBS esky beeaee 694,390 91 882,887 60 
pe 221,322 93 281,047 02 
Agents, clerks and laborers......... ...... 1,734,340 97 1,867,641 95 
Passenger conductors, baggagemen and 
IN eee CRAs, 6 5S ss ce ck see 214,193 25 267,003 57 
Freight conductors and brakemen......... 548,037 24 608,257 36 
Engineers, firemen, wipers; etc............ 1,194,013 10 1,331,613 48 
Salaries of general officers and clerks...... 147.558 27 152,614 80 
PE MOIR Chis ck s ce co pec sieeiyé oe oe 98,932 73 135,895 31 
I Sao oho Sy k's a cag sO ba din @ 68,881 49 80,259 62 
Puel-tor locomotives:.................... 1,598,382 97 1,937:295 05 
Oil, waste and tallow...................... 188,925 51 215,670 41 
ERS ery reer ere 78,173 86 90,718 87 
Passenger train supplies............. ..... 38,453 45 55,021 02 
Freight train supplies..................... 22,180 11 26,511 68 
SDA III ON RE 68,245 00 101,594 61 
Stationery and printing.................... 105,612 09 109,607 92 
Contingencies and miscellaneous ........ 109,048 20 111,571 35 
CS IE ORE ren 205,514 26 207,177 77 
SESS EEE Sh» SP ee ae ai 837 50 941 78 
NS DK aiyay oa 5s ov aay Sas’ Vale snipe 55,207 62 64,506 28 
Mileage of passenger cars................. 7,696 85 8,105 86 
Mileage of freight cars.............. .... 50,892 08 104,380 84 
MSDs ACan as < has coisas csoeec ed os 522,558 39 618,785 12 
Total operating expenses and taxes.... $12,639,634 11 $14,072,516 36 
NN ns 555.035 F sec onic vee sesds $11,045,022 08 $10,009,317 96 
From which deduct: 
RAGE NE A aes $3,999,208 94 $4,288,633 o5 
Sinking fund accounts......... ........... 98,120 00 98,120 00 
OE. OE FORMER TIMES... i. a ees eden cess 1,569,618 00 1,570,948 27 
$5,666,946 94 $5,957,701 32 
PION | 2, idekigan Se cetnccs ore. $5,378,075 14 


$4,051,616 64 
During the fiscal year ending May 31, 1883, four quarterly . 
dividends of 2 per cent. each on the preferred, and two 
semi-annual dividends of 3'% per cent. each on the com- 
mon stock were paid, amounting to 


2,890,336 52 





NNN NIMs 55s ons Pak a'th a oss chine dvaice cess 
The balance of income account on the 31st of May, 1882, 
ME Gta ins 5s £560 05 95/58 hed isdnca whe 


$1,161,280 12 


7,264,581 51 





$8,425,861 63 
The net earnings of the year were 10.34 per cent. on 
both kinds of stock, and the large surplus, after payment 


Total to credit of income account, May 31, 1883 





of current dividends, was expended in promoting the 
value and efficiency of the property. 

Compared with the previous year, there was an iricrease 
in gross earnings from passenger business of $948,192.56, 
from express $50,052.20, and from miscellaneous $40,149.56 ; 
with a decrease in earnings from freight of $630,782.44, 
and from mails of $10,433.75—making the total increase 
$397,178.13. The increase in operating expenses was $1,- 
336,655.72, in taxes $96.226.73, in interest on bonds $289,- 
424.11, and in rental of leased lines $1,330.27—a total of 
$1,723,636.63. The decrease in net income was therefore 
$1,326,458.50. 

The ratio of operating expenses to earnings was 55.87 
per cent., and, including taxes, 58.44 per cent., against 51.16 
and 53.37 respectively for the preceding year. 

An examination of the traffic of the different divisions 
of the road show that there was an increase from the 
Madison, Winona and St. Peter, Dakota and Northern 
Iowa divisions of $1,515,419.06; while there was a decrease 
in the earnings of the Wisconsin, Peninsula, Galena and 
Iowa divisions of $1,118,240.93; the difference ($397,178.- 
13) constituting the gain in total gross earnings, 

The favorable increase in traffic on the new roads in 
Dakota, and the main lines leading thereto, and on the 
Northern Iowa division, as shown above, is attributed to 
the active settlement and development of the cheap lands 
of the Northwest. 

The increase in operating expenses, which, it will be 
observed, is almost identical with the decrease in net 
earnings, was caused by the additional number of miles of 
road operated, and by the unusual severity of the winter 
on some of the lines. The item of taxes shows an in- 
crease of 18.41 per cent.—which, the report says, is “an 
additional burden imposed by public authority, but not 
justified by the results of the year.” 

During the year ending May 31, 1883, there were con- 
structed 39.79 miles of the Menominee River Railway, 
43.30 miles of the Escanaba and Lake Superior Railway, 
and 6.71 miles of the Galesville and Mississippi River 
Railway, making 89.80 miles, all of which has since be- 
come a part of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
proper by consolidation and purchase. There were also 
constructed 78.22 miles of the Toledo and Northwestern 
Railway in lowa, and 107.02 miles of the Dakota Central 
Railway in Dakota, making 185.24 miles of additional pro- 
prietary lines. Also 31.50 miles of the Maple River Rail- 
road, the same being an extension of one of the leased 
lines in Iowa, built by the Maple River Railroad Com- 
pany. 

The aggregate number of miles of road in use at the 
end of the year was 3,584.10, against 3,278.22 miles at the 
end of the previous year, an increase of 305.88 miles, or 
9.3 per cent.; and the average number of miles operated 
during the year, 3,464.70, against 3,032.90 during the pre- 
ceding year, an increase of 431.80, or 14.2 per cent. 

The average gross earnings per mile of road operated 
in 1883 were $6,950.63, against $7,809.24 in 1882; the aver- 
age expenses and taxes $4,061.69, against $4,167.51; and 
the average net earnings $2,888.94, against $3,641.73. 

The total earnings from passengers in 1883 were $6,119,- 
615.75, against $5,171,423.19 in 1882, an increase of $948,- 
192.56, or 18.33 per cent. Of this gain, $455,347.08 was 
from first class, $172,550.72 from second class and emi- 
grants, $276,179.79 from excursion, and $44,114.97 from 


: 


























commutation. The total earnings from freight were $16,- 


894,351.75, against $17,525,134.19 in 1882, a decrease of | 


$630,782.44, or 3.6 per cent. The earnings derived from 
the transportation of material chargeable to construction 
of new lines were $230,205.44, or 1.36 percent. In express 
and miscellaneous traffic there is a gratifying increase. 
The mail service shows an apparent decrease of $10,433.75, 
arising from back pay and balances of the Post Office De- 
partment found due on old and new routes, and from de- 
ductions affecting the comparative revenue of the two 
years. The real increase was $46,016.03, while the differ- 
ence in the above items from the previous year was $56,- 
449.78. 

The number of passengers carried in 1883 was 7,968,560, 
against 6,754,717 in 1882, an increase of 1,213,843, or 17.97 
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shops, and the cost charged to operating expenses. The 
equipment has been fully maintained, and in respect to 


| passenger service has been greatly enlarged and improved. 


| 952,347.68. 


| and 


per cent.; the number carried one mile was 248,856,303, | 
against 205,574,178, an increase of 43,282,125, or 21.05 per | 
cent; the average rate per passenger per mile was 2.46 | 


cents, against 2.52 cents, a decrease of 2.38 per cent. 


This | 


decrease, applied to the whole movement, is equal to | 
$151,563.08 total reduction in fares from the previous year’s | 


rates. 
carried was 31.23 against 30.43 in 1882. 


874,665, against 8,190,893 in 1882, a decrease of 316,228, or 
3.86 per cent.; the number of tons carried one mile was 
1,183,829,358, against 1,192,188,039, a decrease of 8,358,681, 
or 0.70 per cent.; the earnings per ton per mile were 1.42 
cent, against 1.47 cent, a decrease of 3.40 percent. The 
decrease in revenue from freight caused by the lower rates 
was equal to $507,939.81 for the year. The average num- 
ber of miles each ton was carried was 150.33 against 145.55 
in 1882. 

At the commencement of the year the company had 558 
locomotives, and at its close 578. The number of miles 
run by engines with passenger trains was 4,913,507; with 
freight trains, 9,770,415 ; with gravel trains, 1,267,108 ; with 
wood trains, 17,708; switching, 4,063,158—total, 20,031,896, 
against 18,157,257 in 1882, an increase of 1,874,639. The 
total cost of service, including repairs, wages of enginemen, 
firemen and w pers, fuel, oil, waste and tallow was for the 
year $4,342,896.94, against $3,723,375.60 for the previous 
year, an increase of $619,521.34; and the cost in cents per 
mile run 21.68, against 20.51 in 1882. The number of 
miles run to ton of coal or cord of wood was 28.13; to 
pint of oil, 7.36; to pound of waste, 112.49. 

The car equipment at the close of the year (there hav- 
ing been added during the year 38 first class and 10 second 
class passenger, 8 baggage and express, 3 mail, 1 officers’, 
38 caboose, 3 freight, 200 coal and 2 pile-driving cars) con- 
sisted of 244 first class and 39 second class passenger, 7 
parlor, 6 dining, 107 baggage and express, 21 mail, 5 pay- 
masters’, directors’, etc., 282 caboose, 18 boarding, 10,143 
box freight, 450 gondola, 2,204 platform, 1,435 live stock, 
3,857 iron ore, 25 dump, 4o ditching, and 24 pile-driving 
and wrecking cars—a total of 18,907, after deducting 45 
platform and 1 stock car destroyed. The whole number 
of cars in use at the close of the previous year was 18,650. 
The total mileage of passenger cars was 22,771,997, against 
19,801,642; and of freight cars (loaded and empty) 187,- 
411,933, against 194,547,302. 

During the year 18 locomotives, 20 first class passenger, 
2 baggage, 100 box freight, 30 live stock, 132 platform, 10 
caboose, and 135 ore cars were rebuilt in the company’s 


The average number of miles each passenger was | 


Contracts had also been made for a large number of 
freight cars, which were to have been added in time for 
the fall traffic. 

The whole sum expended for maintenance, and charged 
to operating, for materials and labor upon track, bridges, 
roadway, road-fences, crossings, etc., for the year was $3,- 
Included in the cost of track renewals and re- 
pairs are 11,154 tons of steel rails, 39 tons rerolled iron 
rails, and 36,362 iron and steel rails repaired and relaid; 
758,244 cross-ties, 25,038 splice bars, 133,115 angle bars, 
380,957 nut locks, 6,421 kegs spikes, 2,695 kegs track bolts, 
111. switches. The expenditure for these items 
amounted to $1,325,816.13, including $242,227.40 for bal- 
lasting track, raising grades, and enlarging and deepening 
ditches. The number of miles of track on the old and 
new lines laid with steel at the close of the fiscal year 
1882-'83 was 2,783.17, or 77.65 per cent.of the whole. The 
increase in steel track during the year was 375.45 miles. 

During the year $442,538.63 were expended in the con- 


| struction of 67 miles of additional side track; $86,191.96 
The number of tons of freight carried in 1883 was 7,- | 





for right of way, etc. ; $204,523.15 for new structures, such 
as station buildings, engine houses, stock yards, etc. ; $24,- 
809.47 for second main track between Clybourn Place and 
Evanston ; $11,449.47 on West Chicago shops; $4,166.66 
for account of Union Elevator at Council Bluffs; $105,- 
759.77 for fences, road crossings, etc. ; $227,612.89 for per- 
manent bridges, culverts, etc. ; $96,535.28 for grading, bal- 
lasting, etc.; and $96,171.39 for engine and car service, 
engineering, telegraph lines, etc., amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $1,299,758.67. There was also expended the fur- 
ther sum of $3,560,295.48 for account of construction as 
follows: Extension of Menominee River Railroad from 
Florence, $519,984.75 ; Escanaba and Lake Superior Rail- 
road, $295,977.89; extension of Aurora Branch Railroad, 
$95,272.23; Galesville and Mississippi River Railroad, 
$47,161.01; Mineral extension to Smith mine, $6,369.10; 
Des Moines and Minneapolis Railroad, $96,756.48 ; Toledo 
and Northwestern Railway, $1,035,117.05; Dakota Central 
Railway, $1,079,939.02 ; Chicago, Milwaukee and North- 
western Railway, $345,406.04; Consolidation Coal Co. and 
Western Town Lot Co., $38,211.91. In addition to which 
$643,722.82 was expended for new engines and cars, 
making the total sum of $5,503,776.97; from which should 
be deducted $833,943.86 for premium on bonds and stocks 
sold, and for sundry construction credits—leaving $4,669,- 
833.11 as the net outlay for construction, equipment and 
new railroads during the year. 

The extension of the Menominee River Railroad from 
north of Florence was continued during the year to Crys- 
tal Falls and the Iron River District, and to various mine 
openings, in all a distance of 39.79 miles; and the Esca- 
naba and Lake Superior branch and mine extensions were 
also completed for a distance of 43.30 miles. The consol- 
idation of these roads with the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway, which was authorized by the stockholders at 
their annual meeting in June, 1882, was fully consummated 
at the adjourned meeting of the stockholders of the res- 
pective companies held on the 14th of September follow- 
ing—the common stock of this company being issued in 
exchange for the entire capital stock of the two Michigan 
companies, amounting to 16,200 shares. By this action 











all the proprietary lines in Michigan h have become a part 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 

The Galesville and Mississippi River Railway, which 
was constructed during the year from Trempealeau sta- 
tion to Galesville, Wis., a distance of 6.71 miles, and the 
Rock River Railway, extending from Janesville to Afton, 
6 miles, both of which were proprietary lines, have been 
transferred to this company, the consideration being the 
assumption of their bonds and their nominal liabilities, 
representing the first cost of the properties. The absorp- 
tion of these branches was authorized at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders in June, 1883. No capital stock 
was issued therefor. 

The Elgin and State Line Railway, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Northwestern Railway, which constituted 
the remainder of the proprietary lines im Wisconsin, with 
a small portion thereof extending into Illinois, have also 
been consolidated with this company, the necessary action 
having been had at the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers in Chicago on the 7th of June, 1883, at an adjourned 
meeting on the same day at Milwaukee, and at the special 
meeting at Menominee, Michigan, on the day following. 
The amount of common stock of this company issued in 
» exchange for the capital stocks of the two companies is 
97,651 shares ; but it having been issued subsequent to the 
writing up of the accounts of the last fiscal year, does not 
appear as capital stock outstanding in the annexed bal- 
ance sheet. 

The Toledo and Northwestern Railway was completed 
during the year toa junction with the Des Moines and 
Minneapolis line, 1.75 miles, and to the Sioux River at 
Hawarden, 76.45 miles, where it connects with the South- 
eastern division of the Dakota Central Railway ; the lat- 
ter line extends thence for 125 miles northwesterly through 
Southeastern Dakota to Iroquois, a station on the main 
- route of the Dakota Central Railway leading to Pierre, on 
the Missouri River. Through this road connections are 
formed east and south between the Dakota system and 
the Iowa lines of the Chicago and Northwestern, and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Com- 
panies. 

The extension of the Dakota Central Railway from the 
terminus of the Winona and St. Peter line at Watertown 
to Redfield, on the James River line, 71 miles, was com- 
pleted last fall; an extension of 5.47 miles was also made 
of the James River Valley line from Ordway to Columbia; 
and another extension of 30.55 miles was built up the Val- 
ley of the Big Sioux River. 

The Maple River Railroad extension, 31% miles, which 
was built westward from Sac City, Iowa, by the Maple 
River Railroad Company, is operated under a favorable 
lease in connection with the older leased line of that com- 
pany. 

About 75 miles of the narrow-gauge portion of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Northwestern Railway, west and 
south of Montford, to Galena, were ee to standard 
gauge, and laid with steel rails. 

On the 16th of December last, this company assumed 
control of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railway, having previously purchased a majority of the 
capital stock, both common and preferred, of that com- 
pany. The purchase consisted of 93,200 shares common, 
and 53,800 shares preferred stock, the same to be delivered 
and payment therefor made during the summer of 1883. 














The cost of this sachs Sinchaleke interest up to the date of 
delivery, amounted to $10,503,959.90; the payment of the 
greater portion of which was provided for by the issue and 
sale of $10,000,000 five per cent. fifty-year debenture bonds 
of this company, $1,500,000 of which were delivered with- 
in the last fiscal year, and are included in the bonded debt 
as given in the annexed balance sheet. The residue ‘of 
the bonds have been delivered since the close of the fiscal 
year. The balance of the purchase money was derived 
from the sale of a portion of the common stock of this 
company, issued in consolidation of the two Michigan 
roads. The stock of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway Company is now held as one of the 
assets of this company, and three quarterly dividends have 
been received on the preferred shares since the purchase. 

At the time of the purchase, in November, 1882, the 
system embraced in the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway covered 1,147 miles of well equipped 
road, extending from Minneapolis and St. Paul southeast 
to a connection with this company’s road at Elroy; north- 
wardly to Bayfield and Superior City; southwesterly to 
Sioux City, Eastern Nebraska, Omaha and the Union Pa- 
cific Railway, and by its southern connection at the Iowa 
State line, opened to the Toledo and Northwestern Rail- 
way and all the Iowa roads of this company direct com- 
munication for the interchanging transportation of grain, 
cattle, coal, lumber and other products of Iowa and Min- 
nesota; the company had other extensions and _ branches, 
as well as valuable land grants attaching to its Wisconsin 
lines, whose future development in the lumber interest 
must afford a large accession of traffic. Under its former 
management the property of the company had been much 
improved and enlarged, and some of its lines had become 
indispensable, and others greatly necessary to the com- 
pleteness of this company’s system in the northwest. 

All the business of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis flowed through this channel, and by it connections 
were secured with the Manitoba, Northern Pacific and 
Canadian Pacific lines; its northern branches penetrated 
the best timbered regions of Wisconsin, and reached out 
to Lake Superior; and its southwestern and southern ex- 
tensions from Minneapolis gave to the productive wheat 
regions of the Winona and St. Paul and Dakota Central 
Railroads easy access, on short hauls, to the unrivaled 
markets and milling facilities of that city. It is believed 
that the control of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railroad secures advantages of great importance 
to the stockholders of the two companies, and is in the 
interest of public convenience, economy and sound cor- 
porate policy. 

The common stock and scrip of the company at the 
close of the fiscal year was $16,851,265.97, of which $621,- 
350.32 was owned by the company; and the preferred 
stock and scrip $22,324,454.56, of which $1,264.56 was 
owned by the company—the total amount being $39,175,- 
720.53 against $37,328,500.53 at the commencement of the 
year, an increase of $1,847,220, viz : $1,620,000 issued in 
consolidation of the Menominee River Railroad Com- 
pany and the Escanaba and Lake Superior Railway Com- 
pany of Michigan ; $227,000 for conversion of Peninsula 


Railroad bonds; and $220 in retiring old Galena and Chi- 
cago Union Railroad stock. 
The total amount of bonds issued during the year was 














$5,808,000, and the viel ae amount retired $235,00o—leaving 
the net increase $5,573,000, and making the aggregate 
bonded debt at the close of the year (including $592,000 
live bonds in the sinking fund) $69.821,000, of which $43,- 
874,000 are currency and $25,947,000 gold bonds. The ag- 
gregate bonded debt at the close of the previous year was 
$64,248,000. 

From the report of the Land Commissioner, we learn 
that the total quantity of land in the various land grants 
on the 31st of May, 1882, was 2,178,281.35 acres; that 
286,976.08 acres were deeded, and that 244,109.39 acres 
and 3,428 town lots were sold during the year, partly on 
time and partly for cash, for the consideration of $1,205.- 
546.43. The cash receipts of the Land Department, from 
all sources, land sales, collections on contracts, interest, 
stumpage, etc., amounted to $1,026,444.10, which is not in- 
cluded in the railroad earnings of the company. The 
amount of land sold under contracts of future maturity is 
387,399.% acres, and the amount remaining in all the grants, 
inclusive of these sales, on the 31st of May, 1883, was 1,- 
977,730.14 acres. 

CONDENSATION OF GENERAL BALANCE SHEETS, May 31, 


1882. 1883. 


Pe -$131,419:070 82 $136, oh 93 


Roads and pasienens eee re 
i se eee S 1,321,000 00 1,525,000 00 


Trustees of sin 













NS GUN oso asivien Sh accviad ceis 828.600 oo 839,000 00 
Cost of securities proprietary companies 37,219 31 2,074,219 31 
Outside real estate in Chicago......... 200,000 00 200,000 00 
Materials and fuel on hand 2,291,340 46 2,526,482 48 
Due from U. S. Government, express 
panies, agents and others.................. 1,215,358 47 1,169,053 86 
WE MUU lnc cicccyscikcccastee sacnons 66,674 16 76,864 73 
SIRs a-crd tis vas sacs bu 6 web aeaed Rd eeeeees 1,760,608 o2 2,710,490 85 
| peers Pipe Rear bl ag Pace PR Pek met ml $139,139,871 24 $147,210,021 16 
Capital stock—common................-..04- $15,095,924 37 $16,229,915 65 


Capital stock—preferred. . SEDER pe nee 22,153,118 72 


22,883,150 00 


22,323,190 Oo 
22,463,400 00 


Bonded ‘debt PES SS ee See ee ee 64,248,000 00 69,821,000 00 
Bonds purchased with Winona and St. Peter 
Railroad Land Grant funds and canceled.. 366,000 00 460,000 00 


ee | rrr ere errr eee 
General consolidated gold bonds unsold..... 
Notes of Consolidation Coal Company for 

coal lands, maturing in 1891............... 


1,321,000 00 
407,000 00 


1,525,000 00 
284,000 00 


300,000 00 











Material, fuel, etc., bills for May............ 1,309,491 03 1,043,022 88 
CUNFOINE PUN NONI s oda dc. benciccemanysecss 831,819 61 922,630 72 
Unpresented coupons, old dividends, etc ... 74,829 85 82,668 49 
Accrued interest, not due...........ccceseees 753430 00 675,395 00 
Dividends declared, not due........ ........ 971,184 50 1,023,400 50 
Accrued rental of roads in Iowa, not due.. 439,934 80 530,363 93 
Balance due to railroad companies. ......... 4,008 47 66,601 48 
Notes and mortgages on real estate, etc..... ret oe 
LGmid ERCOMIE SOCOUREE. oon 5 5c cece cccecccess 689,534 28 1,033,564 88 
Railroad income account, surplus............ 7,264,581 52 8,425,861 63 

TGR, RE Nis Fi i cad ie teed $130,130, 871 24 $147.2 210,021 16 


Prestdent—ALBERT KEEP. 

Directors—Augustus Schell, Chauncey M. Depew, Sam- 
uel F. Barger, F. W. Vanderbilt, D. O. Mills, Jay Gould, 
Sidney Dillon, C. J. Osborn, A. G. Dulman, R. P. Flower, 
John M. Burke, M. L. Sykes, New York; Wm. L. Scott, 
Erie, Pa.; Albert Keep, Marvin Hughitt, Anson Stager, 
N. K. Fairbank, Chicago, II. 

Vice-Pres't, Sec’'y and Treasurer—M. L. SYKES. 

Asst Sec'y and Asst Treasurer—S. O. HOWE. 

Second Vice-Pres't and Gen'l Manager—MARVIN HUGH- 
ITT. 

General Superintendent—J. D. LAYNG. 

Purchasing Agent—R. W. HAMER. 

General Passenger Agent—W. H. STENNETT. 
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STEEL nails can be driven into the hardest wood with- 
out boring, it is said, going even into white oak knots, 
without bending. The price of them is about one dollar 
per keg higher than that of iron nails. 
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The New amais Bridge. 


On the 22d ult. was completed another magnificent 
achievement in engineering, namely, binding the opposite 
shores of the Niagara River by the new Michigan Central 
cantilever, which will be formally opened towards the end 
of the present month with imposing ceremonies. The 
structure is light, airy and graceful. Its ends rest on 
towers built up from the very verge of the rapids, but so 
light that the spectator finds it hard to realize that this 
latter graceful structure is strong enough to support the 
weight of a heavy railroad train. Superintendent Ryland 
has been the main working spirit of the enterprise, and 
the fact that the “travelers,” by which the construction 
of the bridge has been so much facilitated, are his inven- 
tion, shows his efficiency. General George S. Field first 
conceived the idea of spanning the Niagara with a canti- 
lever bridge, and his plans were accepted. His energy 
has contributed largely to the success of the experiment. 
The bridge rests upon solid abutments, built up at the 
water-line. The top of the stone foundations are fifty 
feet above the water level, and from these the steel towers 
supporting the cantilevers rise 130 feet. From the tower 
foundations up the whole bridge is of steel, every inch of 
which has been subjected to the most rigid tests, from the 
time it left the ore to the time it entered the structure. 
Between the towers is a clear span of 490 feet over the 
river—the longest double track span in the world. The 
shore arm of each cantilever having been built and 
anchored, the others to span the river were constructed 
in sections of twenty-five feet, the whole being made self- 
sustaining as each section was added. The ends of the 
cantilevers reach only 370 feet beyond the towers, which 
left a gap of 120 feet to be filled. This vacuum has 
been supplied by an ordinary truss bridge, which has been 
swung into place, and rests on the ends of the cantilevers. 
Here provision is made for expansion and contraction by 
allowing play between the ends of the truss bridge and 
the cantilevers. At the same time the bridge is thoroughly 
braced to prevent danger from the lateral pressure of the 
wind. The total length of the structure is 895 feet. It 
will have a double track, and will be strong enough to 
bear two of the heaviest freight trains extending its entire 
length, and under a side pressure of wind of seventy-five 
miles per hour, and even then it will be strained to only 
one-fifth of its whole strength, 
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THE fifty-second exhibition of the American Institute, 
New York, was probably the best, so far; certainly the best 
of recent years. It was largely attended by persons intel- 
ligent enough to appreciate its many features of instruc- 
tion and enjoyment. The machinery department con- 
tained many exhibits of interest. 


CARTON-PIERRE.—This material is a compound of pa- 
per pulp and plaster of Paris. It is said to be very tough, 
strong, plastic, and light, and practically fire-proof. A 
contemporary recommends its use in paneling cars; 
and states that there was a factory in Philadelphia, some 
few years ago, which made pillars, moldings, etc., of* 
carton-pierre, in addition to its regular business of making 
dolls’ heads of the same material. 


NARROWNESS of mind is often the cause of obstinacy ; 
we do not easily believe beyond what we see. 
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CGommunirations. 


Editor American Railroad Fournal : 


One frequently hears, now-a-days, of the superiority of 
passenger car floor-framing over the former style, to resist 
the force of collisions and smash-ups in general. As is 
well known, the present style of floor-framing is the use of 
intermediate sills running lengthwise of the car, while the 
old style consisted of cross timbers, running crosswise of 
the car. It is claimed that the latter plan allows of a 
colliding engine entering like a wedge between the two 
outside sills, as the cross timbers: afford no resistance, 
breaking like matches, and that the modern plan, as it 
presents the ends of the intermediate sills to the shock, 
will prevent the engine from entering the body of the car 
to a greater extent than the old plan. In practice, how- 
ever, these claims are not substantiated, as a recent acci- 
dent on the C. B. and Q. R. R. has amply demonstrated. 
It appears that a passenger train slowed up to pick upa 
flagman who had been sent out to hold it, and was run 
into from the back end by a freight engine and train fol- 
lowing. The freight engine crushed its way into the last 
car of the passenger train its entire length, the front flue- 
sheet of the freight engine being broken in, probably by 
the ends of the intermediate sills, which thus proved a 
source of further calamity, as the broken flue-sheet al- 
lowed the steam and water to escape in large volumes into 
the car, suffocating and scalding those who might have 
escaped the mere collision. It looks probable that if the 
breaking of the flue-sheet was due to the intermediate 
sills, the old plan of cross-framing would have prevented 
this feature of the accident. 

It is, of course, impossible to so frame a car that a col- 
liding engine cannot crush its way into it, and to attempt 
this is useless; while it is equally plain that if the old plan 
is less liable to knock holes in the boiler than the new, 
the former is superior, so far as this goes. Accidents of 
this character will occur as long as railroads exist, and an 
inquiry into the extent or influence of the floor-framing 
in increasing the horrors of a collision would seem to be 
in order. 

OLD-TIME CAR BUILDER. 


ee ae —o 


Editor American Railroad Journal: 

The value of a comparfson between the performance 
and cost of maintenance of locomotives on different lines 
of roads is fully appreciated by those interested in the 
matter, but the entire worthlessness of such comparisons 
as at present made, does not appear to be generally un- 
derstood, or the cost of printing performance sheets, for 
the purpose of exchanging and comparing with similar 
sheets of other roads, would not be incurred by so many 
roads, in the management of which the severest economy 
is exercised. A dry-goods merchant in New York City 
would not value the information a pin’s worth that it was 
costing him twice or half as much to sell a dollar’s worth 
of goods, as a similar merchant located in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Outside of the mere fact that they are both merchants 
and both engaged in selling dry goods, there is no similarity 
between their business, and a comparison would be the 
height of foolishness, because the difference in the line of 
goods, the rent, freight, facilities for handling goods, com- 








petition, and a thousand and one other conditions and 
things make their business entirely dissimilar. And still 
many railroad companies are year in and year out com- 
paring facts as uncomparable -and dissimilar as the case 
supposed. To illustrate the matter more clearly, two 
roads are each month exchanging performance sheets. 
One road runs along a lake shore for many miles, is pér- 
fectly level, is exposed to powerful side winds from the 
lake, they build no new engines and haul many oil tank 
cars with a truck in which the oil boxes are bolted to a 
wooden beam, and which cars haul as heavy as two ordi- 
nary box cars with diamond truck. This road also hauls 
two foreign cars to one of its own, and uses nothing but 
the ordinary eight-wheel engine 

The other road runs through an inland portion of the 
country, and is sheltered by the timber on each side of its 
line of road, has heavy grades, builds its own engines in 
the old fashioned style of “cut and try,” hauls its own 
cars to a larger extent than foreign cars, and uses Mogul 
engines largely. The former road’s performance sheet 
shows a cost of sixteen cents per mile while the latter 
occasionally runs as high as 20 cents. 

It is evident that the details entering into the make-up 
of these two performance sheets are so entirely different 
that a comparison is impossible, and to say which road’s 
locomotive is run the cheapest is equally impossible. The 
reasons for this are plain from the above, but to make it 
still clearer the following facts may assist. On some roads 
the number of cars making a train is decided by the en- 
gineer, who frequently, if desired to haul thirty cars, will 
refuse to take more than twenty-five, because his engine 
steams badly, or the coal is poor, or he has ten flues 
plugged, or the rail is bad, or any of the too-numerous 
reasons the average engineer has at his tongue’s end. In 
such cases, the engineer desiring to make a good record 
on fuel and repairs, and knowing that the extra cars will 
count against these items, refuses to injure his record, 
which, if bad, gets for him a reprimand from the master- 
mechanic. On other roads, where the transportation and 
mechanical departments are on the best of terms, the 
number of cars is designated by the former department 
and the trains are as large as the engines can haul. The 
engineer may complain and bring his excuses forward, 
but they avail him nothing, as he is informed that ¢here is 
his train and if he can’t take it, he may take his engine to 
the round-house. He knows the significance of this, and 
manages to get over the road with thetrain. The former 
road shows a small expense per mile run by its engineers, 
because the engineer determines the most favorable con- 
ditions—that is a light train, which allows of his working 
the reverse lever back to twelve or fourteen inches and using 
the steam expansively, while the latter road: loads its in- 
gines so heavily that the reverse lever is seldom back of 
twenty inches, and the cost of fuel per mile is greatly 
augmented. The layman would naturally suppose the 
master-mechanic of the former road to be the better man, 
on examining the performance sheets of the two roads, 
whereas, unless he fully understands the most minute par- 
ticulars of both roads, he would be doing the master- 
mechanic of the latter road great injustice. Another 


source of great uncertainty in looking for information for 
comparison between the locomotive departments of two 
roads, as shown by the performance sheets, is.the great 
variation of mileage allowed for construction train engines, 
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switching engines, hill engines, etc. One road allows 
sixty miles per day for a construction train engine, another 
road 100 miles. One road will credit its freight engines 
with ten miles per hour for the time they are waiting at 
stations, and for all delays. Other roads allow nothing. 
Some roads give their switching engines six miles per 
hour, others eight, ten and twelve. Their different rates 
are frequently stated on the sheets, and if they were, 
when so stated, the actual allowances, a better comparison 
could be made, but in the writer’s knowledge, several en- 
gine dispatchers credit their switching engines with Zen 
miles per hour, when it is stated on the performance sheet 
that but szx miles per hour are allowed. Every fictitious mile 
thus gained helps out the showing. To illustrate this :— 
the writer has seen sheets of roads where the mileage per 
ton of coal for the twenty odd switching engines ran from 
forty to fifty miles, while the sheets of another road in the 
same locality, using the same coal, etc., showed from 
ninety to 130 miles per ton of coal. This does not mean 
(although it is intended it should) that the latter road has 
better engines, or that they are in better condition, or 
handled more skillfully; but it does mean that the latter 
road allows more than twice the mileage per hour. It will 
be seen that the latter road, by a little skillful juggling, 
gains about 3,000 miles per month, which proportionally 
decreases the frzxéed cost per milerun. Another very in- 
fluential item in making up the showing of performance 
sheets, is the head to which the cost of building a newen- 
gine to take the place and number of a condemned engine 
is charged. If charged to “equipment,” the performance 
sheet is benefited by from $8,000 to $12,000; if charged to 
“repairs,” this amount swells the general average of 
“cost per mile run,” and as how such items are taken 
care of is not stated on performance sheets, the entire 
worthlessness, as a source of comparison, of such sheets is 
apparent. 

It has been proposed to reduce the performance of en- 
gines and trains to “ mile-tons’’ of work done by means 
of a dynamometer attached toa train of known weight, 
and hauled over the entire length of the road. Thus 
would be taken into account all curves, grades, etc., in 
making up the average resistance per ton per mile, and 
this once established would determine by simple multipli- 
cation the gross work of any number of tons handled in 
a given time. With such a system in use, and a univer- 
sality of treatment of all the other items, a fair compari- 
son might be made. But the increase of clerical work in- 
volved in such a system will probably prevent its coming 
into use. SINBAD. 


To PREVENT RUSTING OF IRON.—Thousands of dollars 
are lost each year by the rusting of plows, hoes, shovels, 
etc. 
of lard and resin, it is said, to all steel or iron implements. 
Take three times as much lard as resin, and melt them to- 
gether. This can be applied with a brush or cloth to all 
surfaces in danger of rusting, and they can easily be kept 
bright. If tools are to be laid by for the winter, give them 
a coating of this, and you will be well repaid. It can be 
kept for a long time, and should always be on hand and 
ready for use.—Buzlding. 


~~ 
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THEY who dig the deepest, build the safest. 








Some of this might be prevented by the application ~ 
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SINCE I wrote you last, the half-yearly meeting of the 
Eastern Extension, Australasia and China Telegraph has 
been held in London, under the presidency of Mr. John 
Pender, M. P. The following passage from the report 
shows the financial position of the concern :—“ The gross 
receipts, including Government subsidies, have amounted 
during the half year to £213,729, against £207,119 for the 
corresponding period of 1882. The working and other 
expenses (including £22,759 for cost of repairs and laying 
of new cables and expenses of ships) absorb £62,779 
against £50,356 for the corresponding half year of 1882, 
leaving a balance of £150,951. From this is deducted 
£2,000 for income tax, and £41,595 for interest on deben- 
tures and contributions to sinking funds, leaving £107,356 
as net profit for the half year, against £113,393 for the 
corresponding period of 1882.” Of the chairman of the 
meeting I need say but little, because he is well-known in 
both hemispheres as a man of business who handles capa- 
bly very gigantic interests. Perhaps those of your read- 
ers who have known his as a prominent name during 
many years, and observe his doings with the greater inter- 
est since he was a visitor to the United States, are not 
aware of the fact that he is of an exceedingly humble 
extraction—one of numerous self-made men of whom we 
as wellas you can boast. The writer has been informed 
that he began life as a common carpenter. All honor, I 
say, to the man of brains and energy who emerges from 
obscurity into world-wide fame. 

Judging from a recent speech made by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, our Radical cabinet minister, Mr. Plimsoll’s humane 
impulses have still abundant cause for provocation. The 
wonderful development of the British marine is at the 
expense of many lives. In his great speech at the recent 
Trinity House banquet, Mr. Chamberlain said: “The 
loss of life at sea is continual, and is increasing out of 
proportion to the trade by which it is accompanied. Last 
year 1,303 British ships went to the bottom, representing 
a loss of 378,000 tons. The year before 1,310 ships were 
lost, representing a tonnage of 348,000 tons, and that is 
the largest loss of ships at sea that has ever been recorded 
in the registers of the State. In last year alone in British 
ships, 3,372 lives.were lost, and that also is the largest 
death rate on our registers, excepting one year, 1874, when 
two colonial ships went down with 1,200 coolies, who 
perished on board.” I may be running off the track a 
little to observe that Mr. Chamberlain, whether he knows 
it or not, is the coming statesman of the United Kingdom. 
He is the head and front of the democratic movement 
which is leavening the whole lump of British politics. 

M. de Lesseps has been feasted and flattered to his 
heart’s content while on a visit to this country. British 
interests need better facilities in the use of the Suez 
Canal, and probably in the addition of a second channel 
of communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. Both objects are well served in the impression- 
able vanity of the clever Frenchman who made the canal, 
and your shrewd Britisher has found this out. Speaking 
of M. de Lesseps, who, your readers may not know, is of 
Scottish extraction, I am reminded that he aired his elo- 
quence to some purpose while in England during his 

short stay in the early part of November. Even Ameri- 
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can oratory would be tasked to produce anything better 
said than the following: “Commerce and naviga- 
tion require that isthmuses, which were barriers to 
them, shall become free straits, that vast barren depres- 
sions accessible to the sea shall form new shores and 
ports, and that lines of railway shall continue to extend 
their network all round the earth. Thus, I say, free 
straits, inland seas, commercial ports and railways are the 
real roads of peace and civilization.” 

Mr. J. K. Cross spoke hopefully at the close of the late 
session of Parliament, of the present and future develop- 
ment of the railway system of Hindostan. It seems that 
although thirty years have elapsed since the first railway 
was constructed in that vast country, only ten thousand 
miles were open for traffic in March, 1883, but steps have 
been taken under the energetic administration of the Earl 
of Ripon, to largely increase this number within a few 
years. 

Middlesborough, as probably your readers know, is the 
centre of the Cleveland iron district. It is a large town 
which has grown up like a mushroom. Not much longer 
than a generation ago it had no being, and now is the cen- 
ter of a vast industry and considerable commerce. To pro- 
mote this, the Northeastern Railway Company are about to 
begin the carrying out of a comprehensive scheme for the 
extension of the docks, at an estimated cost of over two 
hundred thousand pounds. The present docks are reached 
by means of an artificial channel branching off from the 
river. This channel is to be considerably deepened, and 
widened from eighty to 230 feet; the entrances of the 
docks are to be greatly improved, the docks themselves 
are to be enlarged very appreciably, ample provision will 
be made for the access of the largest class of vessels at all 
states of the tide, and upon the quays will be an extensive 
supply of hydraulic machinery for the rapid loading and 
unloading of cargoes. Middlesborough, I may add, upto 
quite recently had very inadequate public buildings, both 
as to size and appearance. Mr. Gladstone, who is a grave 
and reverend seignior but little given to jocularity, on a 
visit made to that murky town some twenty years ago, 
made a joke at the expense of said buildings, which still 
clings to the loca! recollection. Speaking of the tiny town 
hall, he said it reminded him of a growing boy whose 
legs had gone too far through his trousers. Middles- 
borough’s importance, by the way—no joke intended—is 
augmented by the new railway, known as the Whitby, 
Redcar and Middlesborough. 

An action has been tried in the City of London Court 
which has an amusing as well as a practical side to it. 
The plaintiff was a Mr. J. Tolley, Jr., of 66 Cannon street, 
London, who sued the Southeastern Railway Company to 
recover the sum of one guinea for damage done to a hat 
whilst traveling on the defendants’ line. The plaintiff 
stated that on the twenty-fifth of August he was a passen- 
ger on the line, and on arriving at London-bridge station 
he rose to get out of the carriage. In doing so his hat, a 
new white one, came into contact with the lamp. The 
outside was very greasy, and consequently made a mark 
on the top of the hat which could not be removed. . The 
hat being thus rendered useless, the proceedings were 
taken. The solicitor for the company said the plaintiff 
should have exercised more care, and could not recover 
for his own negligence. His Honor: Are you bound by 
statute to carry lamps? The Solicitor: Yes, I think we 





are. His Honor: Then you must make your carriages 
higher. I must find for the plaintiff, with costs. 

Among several noticeable railway inventions patented 
quite lately, should be particularly mentioned the sleeping 
berths invented by R. Hutton, of Disley, and R. A. Gart- 
side, of Manchester. These are suspended by means of 
india rubber or other springs or chains. Presumably a 
comfortable arrangement, which suggests that I leave your 
readers to their repose. 

H. A. L. 
ps ED ec ath Mie Se 

THE Mann boudoir cars, the first of which came out of 
the Troy shops at the end of November, are to be par- 
ticularly offered to traveling theatrical companies. Colonel 
Mann, the inventor or promoter, is said to be a Georgian 
who went to Europe and worked up a sleeping car system 
and offered it to Mr. Pullman, who preferred to take his 
own system thither. Sixty-three European railroads have 
adopted this system. The two cars now ready are com- 
pletely of American manufacture; the embossed or 
leather work, which resembles bronze, is made in New 
York; the prevailing tint of the car lining, of amaranth 
wood from India, is a subtle dark red. The exterior of 
the car i$ a dark blue, and over the windows are designs 
in stained glass. A passage-way runs along the side of the 
car from end to end, and at one end is a space for ladies 
traveling alone, shut off by a door across the corridor. 
At the other end are a buffet, small smoking-room and 
commodes. Several staterooms of different sizes, some 
connected, make, by day, English compartments with a 
baggage netting, a table that turns into a ladder, electric 
bell, and berths, either two or four in number, across, not 
lengthwise of the car, each berth single and none of double 
width ; these berths become two seats by day. Ventila- 
tion is secured by collecting the air in a funnel and 
passing it through ice, shavings and water to take out the 
soot and dust, and then letting it in at the corridor floor 
to go out through the state-room top. By the Mann sys- 
tem more privacy is secured at the expense of room, vi- 
vacity, and light. The parlor cars we already possess 
contain the corridor within the saloon, and the night cars, 
by the lengthwise arrangement of berths, also contain it. 
The Pullman and the Mann car each accommodate twen- 
ty-four passengers. 


— que o> 


PRroF. BuRT G. WILDER, of Cornell University, says that a 
student should never sleep less than eight hours, nor study 
directly after meals. The Professor should advance this 
idea cautiously. He may find his students eating half a 
dozen meals a day. 


A STEEL pen, like a race-horse, should have good usage, 
bearing equally on each nib and the penholder pointing to 
the shoulder. With an occasional rest, in conjunction 
with every instrument made of steel, an Esterbrook Pen 
will accomplish wonders. 


It always makes a man open his eyes on a Western 
train, when he tells a fellow-traveler what a splendid plate 
of raw oysters he had in the hotel car, to be informed that 
the oysters were removed from their shells about a year 
ago, and«hat they are taken from hermetically sealed cans, 
when ordered, and placed in shells carried on the train for 
that purpose.—Puck, 
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[Zhe English nomenclature of ‘‘ Tramway” is adopted in this 
department as being of greater convenience and more specific in its 
meaning than ‘‘ street railway,” though in alluding to individual 
organizations we shall preserve their corporate titles. It is our 
hope to nationalize the term Tramway, which is now generally 
used in every English-speaking territory with the exception of the 
United States.] 





American Street Railway Association. 


President.—William H. Hazzard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First Vice-President.—James K. Lake, Chicago, Ill. 

Second Vice-President.—George B. Kerper, Cincinnati, O. 

Third Vice-President.—D. F. Longstreet, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary and Treasurer.—William J. Richardson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Office of the Association, cor. Atlantic and Third Avenues, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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TO OUR READERS. 





HE Tramway department of this magazine is now a 
year old, and a review of what has been accom- 
plished therein during the past twelve months, is gratify- 
ing and encouraging. It was undertaken with the purpose 
to develop a new feature of journalism, and received in 
its beginning that substantial appreciation, expressed by 
leading men in the street railway interest, which has con- 
tinued and increased to the present time. The stage of 
experiment has long been passed, and we shall begin the 
second year of what only twelve months ago was a novel 
expression of journalistic enterprise, with the confidence 
which results from the practical proof that we began it at 
the right time, in the proper spirit, and by the employment 
of the true means to success in the undertaking. To 
readers who have kept track of what we have periodically 
presented relative to street railways, from the time when 
the new departure was made, we need not say that infor- 
mation has been new, timely and full, and that every one 
of the minor interests involved in one of immense magni- 
tude, has been impartially represented. This has been 
illustrated in a remarkable manner, by the prominence 
given to the subject of the cable as a motor. Moreover, 
the evidence of what we have ventured to claim, has been 
given, in the most satisfactory and convincing manner, in 
the form of opinions and various practical suggestions, 
stated by persons most competent to give them, either in 
the shape of communications written above the signatures 
of their authors, or, with the ready courtesy for which we 
submit our acknowledgments, in response to the questions 
of interviewers detailed from this office. These pleasing 
reminiscences are submitted as patent facts and without 
vanity, but, we are free to acknowledge, with the conscious- 
ness that we are deserving of such credit as is attached to 
diligence and the disposition to be strictly impartial in 
what we print; and with the cordial recognition of the 
very substantial aid given our venture by well-informed 
and practical street-railroad men of both the United States 
and Canada. 


In making these observations, which seem to us oppor- 











tune at the close of the first year of the Tramway depart- 
ment, we desire to add that our arrangements for 1884 
justify the promise that it will be found better and 
stronger during that time, than it has been in the first 
twelve months of a period of encouraging development. 
In this assurance we respectfully invite the codperation of 
all who can, in any way, promote our intention to expand, 
as far as it can be expanded, the street railroad depart- 
ment of this journal. 


— 
ee 





CONTRIBUTIONS treating the varied subjects coming 
under street railroad matters, are always welcomé ; such as 
descriptions and suggestions on road-beds, observations 
on the heating of cars, the choice and care of horses, 
motive power, the relation of companies and their em- 
ployés, the constructing and ornamentation of cars, etc., 


etc. In short, the Tramway Department is open to the 


discussion of all matters coming within the scope of its 
comprehensive signification. 


—__<@—__— 


OuR valued contributor, Mr. Aug. W. Wright writes us 
that certain typographical errors appeared in his commu- 
nication printed in the October issue. In correction of 
these he observes: “I said: ‘A motor must therefore be 
proportioned to take its maximum load at a// ¢émes and un- 
der the most unfavorable (not favorable) circumstances.’ 
Again: ‘The usual allowance for this friction upon a 
straight and level (not /oose) track of T rail,’ etc., etc. 
Again, ‘The above brief statement, Mr. Editor, is my 
reason for asserting the suferzor (not inferior) advantages 
of horse power up to this time,’ etc., etc.” 


<< 


Mayor Epson, of this city, has appointed commis- 
sioners under the act passed on June 18, 1875, commonly 
known as the Rapid Transit Act, for the purpose of laying 
out a route or routes for railway companies to construct 
and operate traction street surface railways in this city. 

The appointment was made on a petition presented by 
James Gamble, general manager of the National Cable 
Railway Company. It is reported that the commission 
will meet and organize as soon as possible, and receive 
propositions for the establishment of new routes to be 
operated under the cable system. The officers of the 
National Cable Railway Company are: William P. Shinn, 
president; Constant A. Andrews, vice-president; J. C. 
Lewis, secretary; Thomas W. Evans, treasurer; James 
Gamble, general manager ; General Egbert L. Viele, con- 
sulting engineer; William Dorsheimer and Robert Sewell, 
general counsel. The company is the owner of all the 
Hallidie and other patents which are used in the street 
railway system in San Francisco and Chicago. 


secheaai ton eA 


THE new cable road from San Francisco to Ocean 
Beach was opened December 1. It is over seven miles 
long, yet the the trip is made in half an hour and the fare 
is only ten cents. Messrs. Stanford and Crocker are the 
chief owners, and are said to have made the road the best 
equipped cable line in the country. 
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The Cable Tramway in San Francisco. 





THE following communication will be read with the 
greatest interest. We believe it to be the most complete 
and most useful article on its subject, which has yet ap- 
peared. 

SAN FRANCISCO, November 9, 1883. 
Editor American Railroad Fournal : 


One of the first questions asked by the general public, 
when seeing for the first time the narrow slot between the 
track of the cable tramway, is, How do you keep the dirt 
out of the tube ? it must soon fill up unless you keep many 
men at work to clean it out. The answer is simple—the 
dirt doesn’t get in to any extent, and in the roads in San 
Francisco the tubes only require cleaning out three or 
four times a year, and even then the amount is so small 
that it does not exceed three cubic yards to a mile of 
tube. This, which at first was a question of much im- 
portance, has ceased to be of any moment; and, as in this 
city during some three or four months of the summer, and 
at short intervals for two or three months more during the 
spring and autumn, we have strong winds without any 
rain, large quantities of dust and sand are moved in the 
streets, and I suppose we are more liable to experience 
trouble from dirt in the tube than any other city. With 
the experience we have had here we do not consider the 
question of dirt in the tube at all, or at least of any im- 
portance, as affecting the running of the carrier sheaves 
under the endless cable. In that, respect our experience 
may be of advantage to other cities desiring to build 
cable tramways. 

So far as water is concerned, in low or long level sections 
of the road connections are made to the sewers, and, as 
the slot of the tube at the surface is slightly higher than 
the rails, the water during a heavy storm runs off to the 
side gutters of the street instead of dropping much into 
the slot. 

As the first two tramways operated by cable in San 
Francisco were much in the nature Of experiments, the 
tubes (which are a large factor in the cost of construction 
of a cable tramway) were made largely of wood, that the 
expense might be confined within moderate limits, but, 
with the termination of all experiments, and the success of 
the cable, both mechanically and financially, more care 
and expense were devoted to the construction of the tube 
and permanent way, and the latest built road, that of the 
Market Street Cable Railway Company, has been con- 
structed with a lavish expenditure of money, with the 
desire to have the best and most permanent method of 
construction that could be devised. The metallic portion 
of the structure consists of railway bars bent to such a shape 
that thecenter forms aportion of a circle of the shape of 
the bottom of the tube, while the ends are carried up and 
outward to the under side of the rails, to which they are 
connected by a wrought iron chair riveted to the rail, 
and having a slot into which the flange of the rail is set, 
and projecting ears from the chair are turned over cold on 
to the flange, thus securing the rail permanently. Suita- 
ble brackets project upward from near the bottom of the 
rail, and also inward horizontally from the chair, which 
support angle irons, that serve to form the seat from the 
surface of the street to the interior of the tube. The 
frames or skeletons for the latter are placed along the 
street every three feet, and the rails and angle iron fastened 





to them; then moulds to form the inside of the tube are 
put in place, and outside and around is placed concrete, 
forming a monolithic structure the whole length of the 
road, and as enduring as the metal of the rails and slot 
irons. This has been considered, for this particular pur- 
pose and the locality where the road is built, to be the 
best adapted, and is, undoubtedly, warranted by the de- 
creased cost of operating expenses and the increased 
capacity for traffic. The cost of construction of this road— 
or rather conversion, as it has been heretofore operated 
by horses—is, probably, much greater than any road of the 
kind, and as the owners of the road control the railway 
system of California, and have had much experience, it may 
be presumed that they would not add double the original 
cost of construction to a tramway were they not reasonably 
satisfied of a fair return for the investment. I believe 
that the increase of travel requires an increase of about 
25 per cent. in the number of cars, although each car has 
an increased capacity of about 4o per cent over the old 
cars operated by horses, in seating capacity and more 
rapid transit. 

In San Francisco the tramways which pass the hills 
have to encounter heavy grades, and the first question, 
almost, was a grip that would hold the rope without 
slipping, the wear of the rope being, although an item of 
considerable expense, deemed not of the vital importance 
of the sustaining power of the grip. This may be appre- 
ciated when it is known that the grade over which some 
of the cable tramways run has a grade of one in 5,4, or 
nearly 1,000 feet to the mile. After the practicability of a 
grip for this work was demonstrated, came the desirability 
of saving, as far as possible, the rope from wear by 
the friction through the grip, and this has been reduced 
primarily by guiding rollers arranged so that when a car 
is stopped for the taking up or putting down of passen- 
gers, the dies or jaws (which hold the rope when the 
car is being propelled) are withdrawn from the rope so 
as not to touch it, yet, at the same time, the guiding 
rollers allow the rope to pass along without much 
friction or wear; secondly, by the care in connecting 
the grip to the rope when starting a car, which is a 
matter of practice with the grip man or the one who 
has charge of the grip. It was first thought necessary to 
have the grip constructed so that the shock of the rope 
in starting a car would be partially absorbed by springs, 
with a long range of extension or compression ; experience 
demonstrated that the rope itself, if kept to the proper 
tension, and supported at proper intervals, and the grip 
closed upon it with the instinctive care which short 
practice by an intelligent man ordinarily yields, provides 
all the spring that is necessary, and so now in the latest 
mode of construction the spring in connection with the 
grip is dispensed with. Some of the grips used on the 
roads in this city do not have any guide rollers for 
supporting the rope when moving loosely through the 
grip ; others, when the grip is made to open on the side, 
so that the grip has to move laterally to get into and out 
of the grip, have two guiding rollers under the rope, and 
when the rope is released from the die -or jaw by moving 
the jaw vertically downwards, the rope, by its weight, lies 
in the two guiding rolls. Another form ofgrip, and the 


earliest, has the dies to open by moving laterally, and 
this has four guiding rolls, inclined toward each other and 
pressed against the rope by a spring having a limited 
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amount of compression, so as to keep the rolls in contact 
with the rope when the jaws are withdrawn from gripping 
the rope. In this arrangement of grip the rope-can be 
picked up at any part of the road by opening the jaws 
wide by an auxiliary screw, and when lowering the 
whole grip and frame down over the rope the closing the 
jaws sufficiently so that the guiding rollers will carry the 
rope; then raising the grip and frame again until its 
proper height is reached, so that it will not strike the 
carrier sheaves in passing over them, and then it is all in 
condition for starting the car or train. When the grip is 
so constructed that the rope enters the side (or “side- 
grip,” as it is called to distinguish it from the grip where 
the rope enters vertically into it from the bottom, and 
which is called a “ bottom grip’’), in order to put the rope 
into the grip, the track is usually covered slightly side 
wise, and the rope is also raised up for a short distance 
by carrier sheaves at that particular point, or the road-bed 
or track is sunk down so that the opening into the grip 
and the rope will be at the same height, and the car and 
grip passing this point the track is curved back again to 
its normal direction. 

The friction of the grip on the rope in taking hold 
naturally causes wear, and in time the wires in the lay of 
the rope on the circumference show the abrasion, and in 
case of some of the ropes have shown much apparent crys- 
tallization. So far as the working strength of a rope is 
concerned none are really worn out, but through the con- 
tinued movement and changes of direction around sheaves, 
and the chafing in passing the grips, the lay of the rope 
becomes slack, and where the rope has been spliced the 
ends gradually work out, and, finally, project sufficiently 
to be caught by the grip, and this strand is pushed back, 
forming a coil around the rest of the rope, and then this 
has to be taken out and a new strand put in, .or, perhaps 
if a rope has been worn some time, the whole splice has 
to be cut out and a new piece put in. The ropes are dis- 
carded from service long before their breaking strength 
is reduced to anywhere near the load to which they may 
be subject in ordinary wear or work. The life of a rope is 
as long as the surface of the rope can be kept smooth, 
and as it passes along it has the appearance and touch of 
a round bar of iron. The life of a rope varies, or the lives 
of different ropes on the same road are different. Nearly 
if not all of the known flexible steel, and some iron ropes, 
have been tried on the roads in this city, and none has 
equaled in durability the crucible steel iron rope man- 
ufactured here. 

On one of the roads here, one rope gave a running life 
of over twenty-two months, while the next rope had the 
short life of not much more than one-quarter of that, but 
the short lived rope was of an entirely different kind from 
the other, and was tried for the purpose of demonstrating 
the values of different kinds of rope. The power required 
to propel the rope, with the necessary driving machinery, 
including all the sheaves along the road for supporting 
the rope, and large sheaves for changing the direction of 
the rope, will not exceed for properly arranged and con- 
structed driving-gear, one-horse power indicated for each 
five thousand pounds of rope moving at_a velocity of one 
mile per hour, and this proportion is perhaps diminished 
as the speed is increased up to ten miles per hour. The 


power for hauling cars is about fifteen pounds per ton at’ 


a speed of six miles per hour. The cost of fuel for the 











passengers carried varies considerably, as the amount of 
coal consumption, for the fuel capacity of a tramway is 
not much more than when only one-half its capacity is 
taxed. On one road here, 13,000 passengers have been 
carried with 3,700 pounds of Sydney coal, and on another 
road 16,000 passengers have been carried with 4,200 
pounds of Cardiff coal, while with one-half this number 
of passengers carried on either road, the decreased 
consumption of coal was scarcely noticeable. We find 
much difference’ in comfort and convenience between 
roads that have engines that run steadily and those 
that do not; or in other words, regularity of speed in an 
engine driving cable tramways is an important element in 
their operation. I do not know of any work performed 
where the variations of work are so great, with a demand 
for such regularity as in our roads in San Francisco, owing . 
to the grades to be overcome. A train consisting of 
dummy and car, with passengers weighing, say ten tons, 
and taking a strain on the cable of 150 pounds to haul it 
on a level, requires a strain of 2,150 pounds to haul it up 
a grade of 1 in 10,and some of our grades are much 
steeper than this, or I in 5,3, to 1 in 6,4. 

Unless the speed of the rope is maintained at a uniform 
rate when these changes of grade take place, the tension 
of the rope being increased, causes a variation of speed in 
the cars all along the line, and this to some causes sick- 
ness, especially among ladies. The effect is noticed in the 
complaints of the public, who avoid, when possible, those 
lines where the speed of the engine is not uniform under 
great variations of work suddenly imposed upon it. The 
work is, from such causes as above alluded to, increased as 
much as three times the average work of the engine, and 
demanding for economy, an engine that can furnish an 
extended range of cut-off in the valve gear. Of the vari- 
ous engines that I have indicated here on the cable tram- 
ways, none have approached the Porter-Allen engines for 
regularity of speed, although they had not the desired 
range of cut-off for best economy. For driving the rope, 
or rather for giving the necessary traction to the rope 
which passes over the driving drums, different devices are 
used on different roads, one using a clip pulley or drum 
having hinged clips arranged around its circumference, 
and which compresses the rope as the strain comes on it 
and releases the rope as it leaves the drum. 

Another arrangement is similar to that used on the 
Mahancy inclined plane, in Pennsylvania, having two 
large sheaves arranged one before the other, and the rope 
passing partly around both and thence around an idler 
sheave placed on a traveling carriage so that any slack in 
the rope from stretching may be taken up, and thence to 
and along the street. Another arrangement is the two 
drums similar to those on Bishop’s derrick, and such as 
is used for driving the rope over the Brooklyn bridge. 
Each is adapted for particular local conditions, and for- 
mer experience of the constructing engineer will deter- 
mine for a road to be constructed which is best adapted 
for the work required, and locality where the machinery 
may be placed. As the engine of the day has high piston 
speed, and the speed of traveling cables is comparatively 
slow, intermediate gearing becomes a matter of some im- 
portance. If the engine house is located in a densely 
populated district, or a neighborhood where much noise 
from running machinery is a nuisance, gearing should be 
made of such kind as will give the least offence. 
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Some of the roads here use double-gear, and others use 
single gear and slower piston speed, and one uses round 
cotton belting with grooved pulleys, while another uses a 
single wide leather belt from the engine-shaft pulley to 
the large pulley over the driving-drum shaft. Each one 
of these systems of driving-drums and gearing has its ad- 
vocates. When single gearing is used between the engine 
and driving-drum, of course slower piston speed and 
larger cylinders ensue. — 

The study and construction of cable tramways is des- 
tined to become of great importance in the transit of 
people about cities, and the advantages of this system of 
propulsion of tramways will, in the near future, cause it to 
take the place generally.of all others as being the most 
economical in operating, the most rapid, prompt, reliable, 
and comfortable to the passenger. 

W. W. Hanscom. 


Painting Street Cars. 





BY AN OLD PAINTER. 





Il. 





THE ornamentation of a car, both exteriorly and inte- 
riorly, forms no little part of the painter's labor, and for 
that reason I think a second chapter on street car paint- 
ing will not be amiss. There has been of late a seeming 
desire to ape the styles of the zsthetic house decorator, 
and to bedaub—if that’s the word—the sides, ends and 
interiors of street cars with their Eastlake, Queen Anne, 
Japanese or some other such s/uff. The style known as 
“ Eastlake ” was first brought out by Mr. Charles E. East- 
lake, of England, and fully described by him in a pub- 
lished work entitled “ Hints on Household Tastes.” It is 
simply a “style,” not a classified “order,” with defined 
principles of treatment and rules of application and delin- 
eation. It is so unrestrained in its requirements that the 
wildest conceits of the uneducated pretender may be 
imposed, and the most absurd and distorted features 
defended as in “keeping with the style.” 

Delineated with taste and judgment in the sphere for 
which it was designed—v. ¢. house decoration—it may be 
made pleasing to the eye; but the excessive display 
indulged in by a class of reckless adventurers who abuse 
the integrity of this new idea by unsightly, extravagant 
and ill conceived creations of their own, is calculated to 
render it offensive and repulsive to those enjoying a fair 
degree of refinement in the esthetics of ornamentation ; 
this may in time cause its rejection even as a “style,” ex- 
cept by those who prefer oddities, or, who being devoid 
of skill in execution, wish to palm off monstrosities as real 
works of art. 


The school-boy will often produce upon his slate a more | 
meritorious design than many we see on what ought to be | 
good work, and it should be the aim of the true ornamen- | 
ter to discountenance this innovation upon his trade, as it | 


takes from him the value of all his years of practice, and 
brings his handiwork down to a scale at par with the 
dauber. 

The eye of a tired traveler does not wish to rest upon 
distorted arabesques; he needs cheering by pleasant rem- 
iniscences, or by a peep at nature formed by art. The 
student who takes nature for his model—and he can get 








none better—cares not to waste time in studying out a 
Japanese puzzle, unless it be that he is infected with the 
la-de-da wild fever. The mechanic can catch no idea to 
enable him to gracefully form a pattern for some machine 
from the figures placed before his eyes, as he journeys 
homeward with mind all-absorbed in his daily avecation. 
He seeks for form in nature, and it may be, that while 
wandering in the park, a beautifully twisted leaf or stem, 
will convey the idea of a graceful stand for a lathe’ or 
other machine; and so he ignores the ornamentation 
placed before him, to find what the street car painter has 
missed, in the park among flowers and birds, leaves, 
stems and boughs as nature made them, not as a diminu- 
tive brain would choose to have them. 

It may be a matter of dollars and cents with a railway 
company, who insist upon the “style” spoken of, for if 
they do their own painting, they can engage second-rate 
workmen to do such work at second-rate wages; and they 
can pass him off as an A 1 workman to those who don’t 
know better. 

These several styles, nearly all one thing, are well 
enough in their place upon the walls, dado, frieze or ceil- 
ing of a building, but, as said in my previous chapter when 
speaking of lettering, such work is entirely unfit for street 
car ornamentation, an assertion made by one who has 
been a painter for over thirty years in coach, wagon and 
car shops. I want to emphasize the idea that nature fur- 
nishes the best patterns for ornamenting. The scroll used 
by the Persians over 2,000 years ago was formed with 
flowers and leaves. The Acanthus plant was the _ proto- 
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FIG. 1. 


type of the Greek scroll, the most beautiful one perhaps, 
for it still finds favor in the eyes of those who love nature. 
The artist who paints a landscape, succeeds in proportion 
to the exactness of his imitation of nature, and since the 
ornamenter’s field is fundamentally the same as that of 
the former, the ornamenter ought to look for his copies to 
the same source, making such exceptions as the practical 
necessities of the case demand, and no more. If we be- 
come familiar with anything, we are enabled to grasp with 
greater ease the significance of similar things, and it is 
therefore important that we choose those subjects for 
ornament which are familiar; and what is more familiar 
than the forms of inanimate nature—leaves, flowers, etc. ? 
The study of the designer should be to save the Observer 
as much study as possible, and if he be able to make his 
work appear as if it grew in its place by a natural process, 
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he will have achieved all the honors of a true artist, and 
not till then. 

lf, as before hinted at, dollars and cents were the 
rocks on which true ornamentation split, | will endeavor 
to instruct those who are at present unacquainted with 
the plan, in a cheap, yet artistic style of ornamenting, 
namely: by DOUBLE STENCILING, The plain or single 
stencil plate is no doubt well known, and needs no com- 
ment other than that it ever has a cheap, “stencily” 
appearance, unless a vast amount of labor is expended in 
cutting out the bars with a pencil after the stencil has 
been “put on;” but with the double stencil there is no 
great amount of labor, and to all appearance it may be 
said to be hand work, and not, as I have heard it re- 
marked, “The work was done by making a hole in a piece 
of paper and then rubbing it over with a brush.” 

To MAKE A STENCIL, first procure some pasteboard, 
known as printer’s press packing, a thin, hard and strong 
material, of a bright russet or leather color; a piece of 


\ 


FIG. 2. 


thick glass to cut upon, a sharp knife and a stone to 
sharpen it, and a pencil for drawing the design. These 
being at hand, it will be best to make the design on thin 
paper (ordinary white or manilla paper) so that the paste- 
board need not be doubled ; fold it once, and allowing the 
fold to form the center of the pattern, draw upon one side 
whatever taste may dictate as one-half the design, always 
keeping in mind that the parts which would drop out by 
cutting must be held in place by “bars” or connections 
with the main portion of the paper. When the drawing is 
completed, lay the paper (double as it is) upon the glass, 
and with a sharp knife cut out the parts marked, leaving 
holes in the paper so that when it is unfolded or laid out 
flat, the whole design will appear as a single stencil plate. 

Now, having the ground-work thus prepared, lay the 
stencil upon a sheet of pasteboard, (as spoken of above) 
and, holding it firmly in place, pass over it-with a stencil 
brush lightly, or just sufficient to mark an outline of the 
design, then mark with a pencil those parts which may be 
cut out to cover the bars as shown in Fig. 1, leaving the 
other parts untouched. Laythe pasteboard on the glass 
and cut out as before, thus forming, as we might say, one- 
half the pattern. To all double or triple stencil plates 
there must be a key, that is, some mearis by which one 











pattern may be laid over the other to secure correct 
“register ;” and in the accompanying engravings the key 
is shown in the two dots at the intersection of the upper 
part of the figure. These dots are cut in each stencil, as 
shown. When the first half of the design is completed, 
lay it upon another pasteboard, having the faintly marked 
outline as before, as correctly as possible, then stencil 
brush it over so that the color is quite solid or prominent. 
Lay the second pasteboard on the glass and cut out all 
that is not solidly covered, making the “bars” to fall upon 
those places as shown in Fig. 2. Of course the key-holes 
will be cut in this stencil the same as before, then when No. 
1 is painted, put the key-holes over the spots in No. 2, paint 
that, and a perfect design will be formed as shown in Fig. 
3. Stencils made in this manner may be put on in two 
colors, but as a rule but one color is used, or gold leaf 
and bronze. 

Such stencils should be neatly numbered and placed 
upon a hook on the wall, or laid carefully away in a book. 





FIG. 3. 


It is an excellent plan where much stenciling is done, to 
make a scrap-book of the patterns, that is, to paint them 
on to the leaves of a quire of manilla paper, and then if 
one is accidentally lost or destroyed, there will be a chance 
to cut a new one with but little trouble. 

Stencil designs may be purchased from dealers in paint- 
ers’ materials, and it will, we think, be an easy matter to 
make them as we have shown when once the design is in 
hand. Pouncing is simply the application of whiting or 
other fine, dry powder through pin-holes made in paper, 
forming the outline of any object. The lettering on cars 
may thus be made uniform and the “laying out” be 
quickly done where many are to be finished alike. 

Although there are a few who still cling to the absurdi- 
ties in ornamentation, known as Japanese, Egyptian, 
Eastlake, and a dozen other such titles, we find that in the 
interior decoration of street cars, as done in New York for 
lines in other places, that something more than school- 
boy sketching is desired. Here we see a window panel of 
white holly or other light wood, neatly centered with a 
landscape whose sky blends off to the wood, or in other 
words, “is lost in the distance.” Here is another with a 
beautiful bunch of violets, another with ferns and green 
leafing “true to nature,” but of all, though these are pleas- 
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ing to the eye of the weary traveler, and serve to divert 
his thoughts from care and toil, there is one style of orna- 
mentation, which, to our eyes, oversteps anything we have 
yet seen. It was introduced by Mr. F. B. Gardner, the 
well-known writer on painting, and is described by him as 
follows : 

The idea originated from spatter work as done by many 


of the fair sex, but this is more artistic, they simply leav- 
ing a bare spot, after the leaf or other object has been spat- 
tered over. 

Mr. G, says: Procure a number of fern, oak, maple, and 
other nicely shaped leaves of many sizes; a bottle of 
Higgins’ drawing ink (India ink); a tooth brush and a 
paper of small pins. 

Now, having a white holly panel nicely smoothed off, 
lay on the leaves to form a pleasing bouquet, or whatever 
fancy dictates, and fasten them securely by pinning them 
to the wood. Next, pour some of the ink into a sau- 
cer; with the forefinger of the right hand moisten the 
ends of the bristles in the brush, then holding the brush 
directly over the panel and leaves in an upright position, 
gently press over the bristles with 2 little stick to bend 
them, so that in flying back they will send a fine spray of 
ink upon the panel. Repeat this operation, if need be, 
twenty times or more until the central part is quite dark 
and the outer edges blend off to nothing. Now lift one of 
the leaves and lightly spatter that part next to its mate, 
again another, and so on until all the leaves are removed, 
giving at the same time a light shade of spattering to the 
one side of each leaf, as in painting. When all is done, 
add a few veins with a fine pencil filled with the ink. It 
requires some practice to do the work nicely, but it 
gives a beautiful effect. Other forms, such as a cross or 
monument, may be added to the cluster of leaves, and 
these make a pleasing contrast. When all is done as de- 
scribed, let dry, then lightly go over the panel with a 
camel’s hair brush filled with French shellac varnish, and 
finish as usual. For car panels, this class of ornamenta- 
tion is not only new but beautiful. 

Choosing either of these methods of ornamenting—the 
latter for interiors only—there is no reason why some- 
thing better than school-boy designs should not be found 
upon street cars, and when railway corporations or supers 
have opened their eyes to the fact that the requirements 
for a car are different from those for a dwelling, church or 
theatre, and that a majority of their patrons are not 
esthetic, in the Oscar Wilde sense of the term, the mil- 
lennium will have been reached. 
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A COMPANY has been organized to construct and ope- 
rate a cable line railway between Hailey, Idaho, the 
northern terminus of the Wood river branch of the 
Oregon Short Line, and Ketchum, 10% miles distant. The 
track is to be three feet gauge, and the pulleys carrying 
the cable will all be above the track. The machinery is to 
be operated by water; the plant to be located on Wood 
river, about half way between Hailey and Ketchum. At 
that point a measurement of the water a few days ago 
showed 28 inches depth by 35 feet in width, with a speed 
of 65 feet per minute. The speed of the wire will be such 
as to take a car between the two termini in one hour.— 
Railway Age. 
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A MAN’S wisdom is his best friend. —Szr W. Temple. 





List of Recent Patents for Inventions Relating to 
' Tramways. 


287,826. TRACE-HOLDING ATTACHMENT FOR HAME-CLIPS: 
Geo. W. Hall, Nora Springs, lowa. Filed June 22, 1883. 

287,833. HORSE-SHOE: George B Howie, Chicago, II. 
1883. 

287,885. SCREEN FOR PROTECTING THE EYES OF HORSES: 
Joshua Sumner, Colorado Springs, Colo. Filed Aug. 21, 1883. . 

288,016. CAR-STARTER: Henry Clark, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor of 
two-thirds to Frank W. Erbacher and Christian Helms, Jr., both of same 
place. Filed Sept. 10, 1883. 

288,141. HORSE-COLLAR PAD: Johannes Wallmer, Middlebury, Ind. 
Filed Aug. 22, 1883. 

288,143. AUTOMATIC FEED-GEAR FOR ANIMALS: Elijah J. B. 
Whitaker, New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 29, 1883. 

288,18. GRIP FOR CABLE RAILWAYS: Almerin H. Lighthall, San 
Francisco, Cal. Filed Feb. 3, 1883. Renewed Oct. 9, 1883. 


Filed June 14, 


BEARING DATE NOVEMBER 13, 1883. 


288,211. MOISTURE AND PRESSURE PAD FOR HORSES’ FEET: 
Leander A. Couilliard, Boston, Mass. Filed May 28, 1883. 

288,220. QUARTER-BOOT FOR HORSES: Joseph Fennell, Cynthiana, 
Ky. Filed July 11, 1881. 

288,562. HORSE-COLLAR THROAT: Edward D. Fisher, Wooster, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to George B. Miller,same place, Filed Aug. 
27, 1883. 

288,578. ADVERTISING DEVICE FOR CARS: Ernest Kitz, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., assignor of one-half to Jacob W. Loeper, same place. Filed 
Feb. 14, 1883. 

288,595. HALTER: Henry Rorebeck, Parma, assignor to Charles E. 
Coates, Spencerport, N. Y. Filed May 18, 1883. 


‘BEARING DATE NOVEMBER 20, 1883. 


288,614. HARNESS ATTACHMENT: Frank M. Boring, Jamestown, 
Ohio. Filed Sept. 20, 1883. 

288,615. TRAVELING SIGN FOR STREET-CARS: Thomas H. Bowles, 
Atlanta, Ga. Filed Dec. 6, 1882. 

288,636. TOE-WEIGHT: Charles B. Hitchcock, Indianapolis,Ind. Filed 
April 21, 1883. 

288,646. ROPE-RAILWAY: Joel B. Low, San Francisco, Cal. 
Dec. 17, 1881. 

288,690. CABLE-GRIP: Benjamin F. Carman, San Francisco, Cal. 
Sept. 11, 1883. 

288,696. HARNESS CHECK-HOOK: Alfred C. Dietz, San Francisco, 
Cal. Filed July 3, 1883. 

288,815. METHOD OF OPERATING CARS ON CABLE RAILROADS: 
John Jochum, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Oct. 8, 1883. 


Filed 


Filed 


288,825. PAVING-TOOL: Philip S. Maloney, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
March 20, 1883. 
288,836. HORSE-BOOT: Joel Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Sept. 3, 


1883. 

288,839. HAY-CARRIER: Richd. Miller, Appleton, Wis., assignor of one- 
half to John G. Kanouse, same place. Filed April 5, 1883. 

288,880. OVERSHOE FOR HORSES: James W. Smith, Jersey City, N. 
J. Filed May 23, 1883. 

288,947. CABLE SWITCH OR SHIFTER FOR UNDERGROUND 
ENDLESS-CABLE RAILROADS: Almerin H. Lighthall, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Filed Oct. 13, 1883. 

288,948. TAKE-UP MECHANISM FOR ENDLESS-CABLE RAIL- 
ROADS: Almerin H. Lighthall, San Francisco, Cal. Filed Oct. 13, 
1883. 


BEARING DATE NOVEMBER 27, 1883. 


289,129. FEED-BAG ATTACHMENT: John H. Palmer, New York, N. 
Y. Filed July 28, 1883. . 

289,139. CABLE-RAILWAY CAR: Charles W. Rasmusen, Chicago, II. 
Filed Feb. 13, 1883. 

289,177, DETACHABLE HORSESHOE: Joseph Thomas and Byron 
Betzer, Kingston, Ohio. Filed April 25, 1883. 

289,214. FEEDING DEVICE FOR HORSES: Theodore L. Brooks, Port 
Byron, N. Y. Filed Oct. 10, 1883. 

289,341. FARE-COLLECTOR FOR PASSENGER-CARS: Benjamin G. 
Fitzhugh, Frederick, Md. Filed May 14, 1883. 

289,355. RAIL FOR STREET-CAR TRACKS: Arthur J. Moxham, Lou- 
isville, Ky,., assignor to the Johnson Steel Street Rail Company, same 
place. Filed July 25, 1883. 





‘ 
> 
_ 


THE truly valiant dare everything, but doing anybody 
an injury.— Sir P. Sidney. 
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A Retrospective View. 





“THERE be three things which make a nation great and 
prosperous—a fertile soil, busy work-shops, and easy con- 
veyance of men and things from one place to another.” 
Thus wrote Bacon in 1617, while as yet railroads were 
unknown; even long before the day when the contract 
was made for “a rapid line of coaches” between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, a distance of 44 miles. The journey 
was to be made in three days, the round trip taking six 
days. If he had lived in our day, when railroads have 
made it possible to traverse the distance in less than a 
half-hour, would he not have said:—the prosperous 
nation is that nation whose railroad system is the most 
perfect. 

The origin of the railroad is, by some writers believed 
to be unknown. There is in the British museum an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic which represents slaves drawing 
stones over a road like a primitive tramway. One writer 
would have us believe that a similar device was known in 
China many years ago. Whilst it is admitted that print- 
ing, gunpowder and many other things, were familiar to 
the Chinese before they were known to western civiliza- 
tion, yet it is highly improbable that anything approach- 
ing a tramway, nearer than a palanquin, was known. 

The earliest authentic mention of a railway occurs in 
the life of the Lord-keeper, Roger North, early in the 17th 
century. About 1670 a double parallel line of wooden 


beams was laid at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and large carts | 


with four rollers, drawn by horses, were used to transport 
coal from the mine to the river. A flange placed at the 
side of the beam kept the carts from rolling off the rail. 
So successful was the experiment that other coal districts 
in England and Scotland followed the example. It wasa 
great labor-saving scheme, for a horse that could with dif- 
ficulty draw only 17 cwt. without the aid of this smooth 
road, could now, with ease, draw 42 cwt. This was the 
earliest tramway, the precursor of the steam railway. 

The first improvement made on this tramway was the 
laying of iron plates on the wooden beams ; this contriv- 
ance reduced the friction and made less wear and tear. 

In the year 1768, and not, as some writers claim in 
1740, rails made wholly of iron were used, and almost 
entirely superseded the earlier style; and in 1789, when 
William Yessop built the first public railway in England, 
at Loughborough, he introduced the edge rail of cast iron, 
and changed the flange from the rail to the wheel. The 
rails continued to be made of cast iron, in lengths of 
about four or five feet, until 1803, when an experiment 
was made with malleable iron, with poor success, but upon 
a second trial in 1808, at Cumberland, they proved satis- 
factory. 

During this time while so much was being done‘for the 
roadway, it must not be supposed that no changes were 
being made inthe rolling-stock; small trains of two or 
three cars were now sometimes run, and vast improve- 
ments had been made in carriages. Up to this time the 
tramway had used horses for motors, and in some in- 
stances stationary engines, but men’s minds had been con- 
stantly exercised to invent some method of drawing cars 
by means other than cable or animal power. 

Richard Trevithick and Andrew Vivian, two Cornwall 
engineers, took out the first patent ever issued for a loco- 
motive in the year 1802. In the previous year, however, 








Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, moved’a steam dredging 
machine a distance of one and one-half miles on its own 
wheels, with power furnished by itself. Evans had been 
ridiculed by scientific men, and when he advocated the 
steam carriage, they called it “ Evans’ steam mania,” yet, 
notwithstanding the opposition, he had successfully built 
at the cost of $3,700, a steam engine with a six inch cylin- 
der and eighteen inch stroke. As far back as 1759 Dr. 
Robinson, of the Glasgow University, suggested to Watt 
the practicability of applying steam to wheel carriages, 
and in 1782 Murdock, the tutor of Trevithick, made a 
model of a steam carriage; and considering this circum- 
stance, it may be possible that Trevithick got his idea 
from Murdock. Watt, in his patent of 1784, describes a 
steam machine for drawing cars. All these steam car- 
riages and appliances, however, amounted to almost 
nothing, so far as the public was concerned. It was not 
until 1804 that any really practicable locomotive was 
used. Trevithick in this year built a second locomotive 
which he used on the Merthyr-Tydvil Railway in South 
Wales. This engine drew a load of ten tons of iron ore 
five miles per hour. 

From this date, 1804, until 1811, very little, if anything, 
was done to advance railroads; time and ingenuity were 
employed to invent some means to keep cars from slip- 
ping when going up an inclined plane. 5 

Many and many were the appliances employed to get 
the locomotive to “bite.” Elaborate systems of cog 
wheels, cars with hind legs, like grappling irons, all made 
for an entirely imaginary difficulty, for in 1811, on the 
Wylam railway, it was demonstrated that weight and fric- 
tion were all that was necessary to draw loads up gentle 
inclined planes. 

The first really successful engine was invented by 
George Stephenson in 1814. It ran six miles an hour, 
drawing thirty tons. Until 1829 there was little progress 
made, then Robert Stephenson built the “ Rocket,” which 
attained a maximum speed of twenty-nine and one-half © 
miles an hour, with an average of 15 miles. In the Uni- 
ted States the subject of railroads was carefully con- 
sidered when the Erie Canal subject was broached. 
Stevens advocated a railroad instead of a canal, but his 
idea was considered visionary. The first road built in 
America was in 1826, at Quincy, Mass., from the granite 
quarries to the Neponset River, a single track about three 
miles long, and an inclined plane of about 275 feet. This 
road was used for the transportation of granite only; the 
rails being like the earlier iron-plated tramway roads. 
During this year, 1826, charters were granted to the 
Columbia, Lancaster and Philadelphia Railway Co., and 
the Danville and Pottsville Railway Co., the former on 
April 7, and the latter on April 8. In January 1827, the 
Mauch Chunk road was begun, and in three months its 
nine miles was finished. The Mohawk and Hudson 
River Railroad also received its charter this year to 
run between Albany and Schnectady. February, 1828, 
saw the Baltimore and Ohio road chartered to carry pas- 
sengers between Baltimore and Elkridge, and in 1830 it 
was opened for travel—the first passenger road in Amer- 
ica. It was only fifteen miles long, and the power used 
was horses. In the Summer of 1831 the Mohawk and 


Hudson opened for travel, they also using horse power, 
which they soon changed to steam power, using the first 
Stephenson locomotive imported intothis country, the 
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“Robert Fulton.” It must not be supposed that the 
“Robert Fulton” was the first locomotive in America, 
for W. Howard, of Baltimore, in 1828, took out the first 
patent for a locomotive engine, and this same year Horatio 
Allen, engineer of the Carbondale and Honesdale R. R., 
took the first locomotive trip upon a road in America. 
The experimental trip was made across the Lackawaxen 
on a trestle-work thirty feet high, with a curve of 400 feet 
radius. So dangerous was the undertaking considered 
that upon his return unharmed, he was welcomed as one 
snatched from the jaws of death. 

What a mighty change is this. In 1826 there was in 
the United States three miles of railroad ; in 1880, 86,497. 
In 1763 the stage coach between Edinburgh and London 
took two weeks to accomplish its journey; in 1835 the 
distance was 48 hours; in 1849 the time was reduced to 
12 hours. 

A grade of 30 or 4o feet to the mile was considered 
very heavy, and 70 or 80 feet was reckoned impossible. 
A grade as steep as this was overcome by the use of a 
stationary engine. To-day, engines are in use that can 
ascend grades of 500 feet and more. The Mt. Savage, 
George’s Creek road in Maryland, has an ascent of 140 
feet, and at Sheffield, England, a road has a grade of 
196 feet. 

In the light of our experience, how foolish the protest 
of Wood sounds, who wrote in 1825, “Nothing can do 
more harm to the adoption of railroads than the promul- 
gation of such nonsense as that we shall see locomotive 
engines traveling at the rate of 12, 16,18 and 20 miles 
per hour.” 

Railroading, advanced as it is, is far from perfect. We 
can learn many things from across the ocean Many 
things to adopt and many things to eschew. Let us learn 
to have cars like the twin palace cars on the North Wes- 
tern Railway, and do as they do, charge nothing extra for 
their use. Let us never develope such an elastic con- 
science as the French road which charges 45 francs 
($9.00) for sleeping accommodation, their coupé de lit for 
one night. Let us learn something of speed from Eng- 
land’s three fast mail trains, the “ Wild Irishman,” from 
London to Holyhead, where the mail is transferred to fast 
steamers, which make without difficulty twenty miles an 
hour, and at Kingstown is again put aboard the train and 
goes to Dublin; the “Mad Scotchman,” from London 
to Edinburgh, which makes forty-seven miles per hour in- 
cluding the stoppages; and the “Flying Dutchman,” a 
very significant name when we consider that the rate of 
speed is fifty-nine miles one furlong per hour. Surely the 
old Dutch captain never at his best doubled the Horn at 
this rate. 

There is one thing the English can certainly learn from 
us, and that is how to check baggage. If there is one 
mighty abomination of English railway travel it is the 
system (if system it can be called), of handling luggage. 
Formerly the baggage was carried on top of carriages, so as 
to give the rain and soot unobstructed play upon it: but 
the tears and groans of tourists, over ruined goods, caused 
in time a reform, and now the baggage is placed in a com- 
partment in the car. Upon arrival at the depot your bag- 
gage is given in charge of an official, who pastes upon it a 
ticket with your destination. Upon arrival at destina- 
tion your goods are put on the platform, and going up 
you indicate which is yours, and it is delivered without 








a question. ‘There is absolutely no protection; any 
stranger can get your luggage as readily as you can 
yourself. ; 

Before closing, I want to mention a matter which seems 
to always attract the attention of tourists. Everywhere on 
the continent the freight cars are marked by the military 
powers, with the numbers which the car will hold either 
in horses or men, thus, thirty-six men, six horses, etc. 
In case of emergency the general of an army can tell at 


once his facilities for transportation. 
E. L. B. 
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Lubricating and Lubricants. 





BY E. F, DIETERICHS, CLEVELAND, O. 





ALL the jointed parts—the valves, the slides, steps, 
journals and gearings of any kind of machinery—driven by 
steam, water or other power, require lubricating while in 
motion, to relieve the friction, lest overheating take place, 
injuring the machinery and causing loss of power used to 
produce the motion. To lubricate economically and ef- 
ficiently is the aim of every thinking mechanic, and it re- 
quires not only understanding of machinery, but knowl- 
edge also of the theories of lubricating, and the nature 
and quality of the means adapted for that purpose. 

I. 
WHAT IS LUBRICATING. 

Many engineers, machinists, manufacturers and oil men 
are holding to the theory that ‘lubricating is simply inter- 
posing a substance of some kind or another, as a sort of 
cushion between the metallic surfaces of machinery in 
motion, and some even are advocating the use of softer 
metallic compounds and the finer grades of inert matter, 
such as plumbago, sulphur, lime, asbestos, soapstone, etc., 
for that purpose. Now, if this theory is correct, there 
should be no need for the use of fatty matter for lubrica- 
ting, or certainly a very limited amount of lubricant 
should be sufficient for an indefinite length of time to pre- 
vent the retarding of motion, the heating and abrading, 
and subsequent injury to the machinery. We find, how- 
ever, that this is not sufficient, and that we have to furnish 
a regular supply of lubricant in exact proportion to the 
frictional heat evolved by the velocity and the amount of 
work we expect to be done by our machinery. Friction is 
created wherever the surface of one part of machinery in 
motion is bearing on the surface of another, and friction 
creates heat. The heat is evolved in ratio with the ve- 
locity, and by continued motion, however slow, it finally 
accumulates to such an extent that the machinery has to 
be stopped to allow the metal to cool, or in other words, 
the heat absorbed to be given off into space. 

Metal is able to absorb a large amount of frictional heat, 
but it is unable to free itself of it as fast as it is created 
under continued and rapid motion, and finally accumulates 
it to such an extent as to become overheated and softened, 
and if the motion is still continued will actually weld itself 
together. 

To avoid such heating, and enable us to run machinery 
continuously, we have to apply other than metallic lubri- 
cants, and are obliged to apply them continuously, and as 
long as the machinery is kept in motion. ‘ 

When we apply oil as lubricant on a particular part of 
machinery in motion, we find that in the course of time a 
considerable amount of it has been consumed. Where 
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has it gone? what has become of it? Even if we allow 
one-half of it as having been wasted carelessly, or as be- 
longing to the gummy deposits wiped off from time to 
time, we have still to ask: What has become of the bal- 
ance? This balance has been vaporized by the frictional 
heat evolved by the motion and carried with it into space, 
and we have to replace it over and over again by renewed 
applications, thus showing that the cushion theory is erro- 
neous. What, then, is lubricating? The facts before 
mentioned show us that lubricating is the withdrawal and 
disposal of frictional heat from substances in motion 
against each other, to prevent their abrasion, economize 
power, and facilitate motion. We do this by presenting 
to the moving surfaces those of another substance better 
qualified to absorb the frictional heat, and better able to 
vaporize and radiate with it into space. 

The parts in motion absorb the frictional heat, and if 
not allowed to rest, continue to absorb and accumulate it 
until they would finally reach their vaporizing tempera- 
ture. We therefore interpose substances which can va- 
porize at a temperature far below that of the substance of 
which the moving parts are constructed, and which are 
thereby enabled to absorb the heat and carry it away, be- 
fore the parts can accumulate enough of it to cause their 
expansion, softening and abrading, and subsequent inter- 
fering with their motion. 

When the frictional heat increases to the vaporizing 
temperature of the substance, the atoms radiate into space 
with the absorbed heat, and the individuality of the sub- 
stance becomes changed. Solid substances vaporize at 
higher temperatures than fluids, and by interposing the 
latter between the surfaces of the less volatile substance, 
the frictional heat is drawn therefrom. 

Of all substances at our service for such purpose, water 
is probably the lowest lubricant ; it will keep moving parts 
cool if we can apply it properly,and fast and lavishly enough, 
but its vaporizing point is so low that, for want of body, 
its absorbing and storing property allows only a limited 
transfer of frictional heat into space. We have therefore 
to look for substances that possess sufficient body and 
proportionate vaporizing quality, and this we find in fatty 
matter—animal, vegetable and mineral. 

When we interpose fatty matter between moving sur- 
faces, their viscosity permits their adhering to the latter, 
and at their vaporizing point they radiate with the ab- 
sorbed heat into space; they vaporize at much higher 
temperature than water, and at a so much lower one than 
metal that the latter is prevented from absorbing more 
than a proportionate temperature as long as we continue 
to apply the lubricant. The characteristics of fatty matter 
differ, and their value for lubricating depends on their 
heat-absorbing quality, and athereto proportionate vapor- 
izing point. 

(To be continued.) 





> 

THERE is a strong tendency among us to dodge all the 
practical, vital questions which press close around and 
upon us, and give ourselves in an indolent spirit to dream- 
ing about the distant and unimportant.—Dzo Lewis. 


THE keel of a large propeller for the Cornell Steamboat 
Company is being laid by the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Company. Her dimensions will be: Length, 240 feet; 
beam, 34 feet; depth of hold, 15 feet. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





Joun L. STODDARD, whose eminent position in litera- 
ture, we need not say, is assured, is the author of “Red- 
Letter Days Abroad,” a captivating and elegant work. In 
its first portion the reader is taken through Spain, scarce- 
ly, if ever, more interesting in its chequered history than 
at the present time. Well written descriptions of Toledo, 
Cordova, Seville, the Alhambra, Granada and Gibraltar 
are accompanied with wood engravings of original design, 
and remarkable excellence. Mr. Stoddard next portrays 
the performance of the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau 
in 1880, which drew together about two hundred thousand 
men and women, through motives of mixed curiosity and 
piety—the former largely prevailing. His account of the 
play, his portraits of the leading characters who partici- 
pated in it, his pictures of scenes from the play, and his 
descriptions of the peculiar surroundings, all are replete 
with great interest. The volume concludes with a des- 
cription of the two leading “cities of the Czar ’’-—St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow. The same distinguishing charac- 
teristics mark these as the preceding papers. The narra- 
tive is smooth, and at the same time vigorous. “Red- 
Letter Days Abroad”’ is an appropriate gift book for the 
approaching season, its merits are so varied and striking, 
and its beauty so apparent. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Company. 


FISH AND FISHING.—The publishers of The American 
Angler, now in its fourth volume, announce that the illus- 
trated series of essays on The Game Fishes of America, 
which have been issued each week by them during the 
year 1883, will be continued into 1884. These essays on 
angling are exhaustive, embracing over seventy-five en- 
gravings drawn from nature, of the representative fish of 
American waters, with copious letter press, giving the 
habits and habitat; popular and scientific description, 
coloration, etc., of each fish; also, the tackle used and 
when, where and how to capture them. These articles are 
written by the best angling writers in America and form 
a complete text book for anglers, a want not filled by any 
other existing publication. The twenty pages of The 
American Angler are issued weekly, and in addition to 
these valuable essays, contain sterling illustrated contri- 
butions and editorial articles on fish, fishing and fish cul- 
ture; notes and queries as to the habits and modes of 
capture of game fish; reports of fishing (in season) from 
all parts of the country, etc., etc. It is the fisherman’s 
paper—the only one on the continent. The publicatien 
offices are at 252 Broadway, New York, and the subscrip- 
tion price is three dollars a year. 





A MAN on the cars having several thousand dollars in 
greenbacks in his possession, and fearing to go to sleep 
sitting in his seat, on account of seeing some suspicious 
individuals in his neighborhood, slyly slipped his money 
into the Bible belonging to the train, and on the following 
morning woke up to find his capital gone, and to learn 
that the men who slept with their cash in their pockets 
hadn't lost a cent. This fable teaches us that while it is a 
good thing to be just sharp enough, it is very dangerous 
to be too smart, and that when the smart man gets left, he 
is the most colossally left man that ever was left.—Puck. 


THE secret of success is not so much in catching on as 
in holding on after you catch on. 
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Dew Lnbentions. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 





Tuis department of the American RAILROAD JouRNAL is devoted to 
descriptions of the many and interesting New Inventions applicable to rail- 
roads, and in order to make it as complete as possible, inventors whose im- 
provements properly come under this description, are invited to send usa de- 
tailed account of the same. This should consist of facts only, presented in 
clear and concise language, written only on one side of the paper, and the 
sheets numbered consecutively. In all cases in which it is desirable and 
practicable, the written description should be accompanied by a cut or cuts 
illustrating the invention. This or these should be marked distinctly on 
the bottom, with the name and address of the sender. All cuts received 
are preserved at this office, or returned, if desired, to the person sending 
them to us foruse. As we have an engraving department we are prepared to 
make cuts, and furnish estimates of our charges for the same to those persons 
who write us for such particulars. That we may estimate exactly and 
without delay, it is necessary that we have sent to us, a photograph of the 
Model and a copy of the Specifications. 

The reader of course understands that the editors reserve their inalien- 
able rights to decide what ‘‘ copy”’ they shall use, what changes shall be 
made in it, if any, and when they shall use it; but they guarantee the im- 
partial consideration of every description sent them. 

Descriptive articles relating to Tramways will be placed 
department. 


in that 


List of Patents for Inventions Relating to Railways. 


BEARING DATE NOVEMBER 6, 1883. 


287,796. NUT-LOCK: William V. R. Blighton, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
April 9, 1883. 

287,806. SCREW OR NUT FASTENING FOR RAILWAY-BAR 
JOINTS: Benjamin Franklin Crocker, Hyannis, Mass. Filed Sept. 19, 
1883. 

287,810. RAILWAY -SWITCH: Wilson P. Dodson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed Jan. 25, 1883. 

287,849. CAR-COUPLING: Christian Niekrenz, Farina, Ill. 
2, 1883. 

287,860. CAR-COUPLING: John V. Reams and Archibald C. Majors, 
Burlington, Kans. Filed Dec. 6, 1882. 

287,888. CAR-WHEEL: Theodore Thurber, Auburn, N. Y. Filed March 
24, 1883. 

287,889. CAR-BRAKE: Dolphus Torrey, New York, N. Y. 
23, 1882. 

287,920. SWITCH-BLOCK FOR RAILWAYS: John Fonda, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Filed Jan. 23, 1883. 


Filed 


Filed July 


Filed Oct. 


287,934. CAR-COUPLING: Elijah M. Hobbs, Santa Rosa, Cal. Filed 
March 6, 1883. 
287,936. CAR-TRUCK: Orrin S. Holt, Chippewa Falls,Wis. Filed April 


10, 1883. 

287,952. MECHANISM FOR LAYING RAILROAD-TRACKS: Albert 
Michelson, Chicago, Ill. Filed Nov. 1, 1882. 

287,961. AUTOMATIC RAILROAD-SIGNAL: Christian M. Raffenspar- 
ger, Hanover, Pa., assignor of one-half to G. Milton Bair, same place. 
Filed Feb. 12, 1883. 

287,966. DRAW-BAR FOR CARS: Halbert Rust, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Filed March 16, 1883. 

287,973. RAILWAY FOOT-GUARD: Frank W. Spencer, Flint, Mich. 
Filed June 16, 1883. 

287,999. RAILWAY-CAR SEAT: Stephen Shaw Black, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada. Filed Jan. 16, 1883. 

288,058. TAIL-LIGHT BRACKET FOR RAILROAD-TRAINS: Jas. 
D. Hollister, Savannah, Ga. Filed July o, 1883. 

288,074. CAR-COUPLING: Adolf Lehmann, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Sept. 7, 1883. 

288,083. CAR-COUPLING; Alexander B. Mahon, Pensacola, Fla. 
April ro, 1883. 

288,103. DUMPING-PLATFORM: William F. Nine and Alber R. Case, 
Sully, Iowa. Filed Aug. 14, 1883. 

288,105. CAR-COUPLING: Aaron Park, Ottumwa, Iowa, assignor to 
himself and Theodore P. Baker, same place. Filed Aug. 21, 1883. 

288,112. RAILWAY-STATION INDICATOR: Parker Price, Sandy Run, 
Pa. Filed Sept. 8, 1883. 

288,162. STATION-INDICATOR: William C. Collyer, Lynn, Mass., as- 
signor of one-fourth to Charles A. Chase, same place. Filed Feb. 26, 
1883. 


Filed 





288,190. CAR-DOOR: John L. Wagner and James Seath, Terre Haute, 
assignors to themselves, Thompkins A. Lewes, Indianapolis, Robert S. 
Cox, Terre Haute, Ind., and Henry R. Duvall, New York, N. Y. Filed 
June 15, 1883. ; 


288,195. SPARK-ARRESTER: Howard M. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. Filed 
April 7, 1883. 
BEARING DATE NOVEMBER 13, 1883. 


288,209. COUPLING ATTACHMENT FOR LOCOMOTIVE ‘TEN- 
DERS: George H. Colby, Boston, Mass. Filed June 14, 1883. 

288,242. SIGNAL FOR LOCOMOTIVE HEAD-LIGHTS: J. Miller 
Kelly, Rochester, N. Y. Filed April 23, 1883. 

288,258. CAR-COUPLING: La Fayette W. Page and D. Page, Shreve- 
port, La. Filed June 8, 1883. 

288,260. REFRIGERATING STRUCTURE: William S. Post, Boston, 
Mass., assignor to the Post Refrigerator Car Company, Portland, Me. 
Filed April 7, 1883. 

288,270. CAR-COUPLING: Jas. W. Snyder, Emporium, Pa. 
21, 1883. 

288,298. AUTOMATIC CAR-BRAKE: August J. Berg, Chicago, IIl. 
Filed Oct. 28, 1882. 

288,335. STOCK-CAR: Henry Clinton Hicks, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aug. 16, 1883. 

288,348. RAILWAY SIGNAL APPARATUS: Fred Lane, Boston, Mass. 
Filed Sept. 8, 1883. 

288,356. DEVICE FOR MAGNETIZING THE TIRES OF DRIVE- 


WHEELS OF LOCOMOTIVES: Eusebius J. Molera, San Francisco, 
Cal., assignor to John C. Cebrian, same place. Filed Feb. 6, 1883. 

288,361. SLEEPING-CAR: William H. Paige, Springfield, Mass., assign- 
or of one-half to Daniel D. Warren, same place. Filed Oct. 30, 1882. 
Renewed Sept. 24, 1883. 

288,378. JOINT FOR RAILWAY-RAILS: William J. Stevens, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 26, 1882. 

288,379. STATION-INDICATOR: Samuel Stewart, Newark, N.J. Filed 
July 28, 1883. 

288,388. CONNECTION FOR RAILWAY-BRAKES: Geo. Westing- 
house, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Sept. 14, 1883. 

288,398. CAR-BRAKE: Henry Barratt, York, Pa., assignor of one-half 
to Jacob O. Miller, same place. Filed Sept. 1, 1883. 

288,461. AUTOMATIC CAR-BRAKE: David J. Macpherson, Sioux Falls, 
Dak., assignor of one-half to J. B. Young, same place. Filed Aug. 6, 
1883. 

288,469. CAR-WHEEL: Phineas E. Merrihew, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Jan. 25, 1883. 

288,470. DRAW-BRIDGE ALARM: Ernest F. Meyer, Lake Charles, La., 
assignor to Herman H. Schindler, same place. Filed May 22, 1883. 

288,480. ELECTRICAL TRAIN-STOPPING AND SIGNAL APPA- 
RATUS FOR LAND-SLIDES: William P. Phelps, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to the Railroad Safety Lock and Signal Company, of New Jer- 
sey. Filed July 21, 1882. 

288,488. SPARK-ARRESTER: John Choice Printup, Rome,'Ga. Filed 
Aug. 3, 1883. 

288,494. RAILWAY-CAR GATE: William W. Rosenfield, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Joseph Aron, same place. Filed April 3, 1883. 

288,502. CAR-COUPLING: John W. Sheaffer, Franklin, York County, 
Pa. Filed April 2, 1883. 

288,504. CAR-COUPLING: Victor Shreve, Detroit, Mich., assignor of 
one-half to Bolivar Meeker, same place. Filed Aug. 30, 1883. 

288,507, _RAILWAY-VELOCIPEDE: Geo. N. Spencer, Three Rivers, 
Mich., assignor of one-half to Hiram Gaskins, same place. Filed April 
20, 1883. 

288,513. ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND LOCOMOTIVE: William M. 
Thomas, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor of one-half to Samuel W. Skinner, 
same place. Filed Nov. 6, 1882. 

288,518. STATION-INDICATOR: William H. Waddell, Charlottesville, 
Va. Filed April 13, 1883. 

288,519. RAILWAY TIME-SIGNAL: William H. Waddell, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Filed April 13, 1883. 

288,527, CAR-COUPLING: Johnson S. Waugh, Prospect, Ohio, assignor 
of one-half to K. E. Randall and L. Gast, same place. Filed June 23, 


Filed Aug. 


Filed 


Filed 


1883. 

288,565. FREIGHT-CAR DOOR: Henry N. Frentress, East Dubuque, 
Ill., assignor of two-thirds to Charles W. Ware, same place. Filed June 
9, 1883. 

288,568. AUTOMATIC STOP FOR DRAW-BAR BRAKES: Wm. B. 
Guernsey, Norwich, N. Y., assignor to Jane M. Guernsey, same place. 
Filed June 22, 1882. 

288,569. AUTOMATIC CAR-BRAKE: Wm. B. Guernsey, Norwich, N. 
Y., assignor to Jane M. Guernsey, same place. Filed June 23, 1882. 


288,577. SWITCH-OPERATOR: James H. Kennedy, fona Station, and 
Thomas P. Hall, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
ented in Canada April 12, 1883, No. 16,651. 

288,580. RAILROAD-GATE: Saml. B, Langford, Homer, La. Filed 
June 26, 1883, 


Filed Feb. 26, 1883. Pat- 
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288,594. PASSENGER-TICKET: John M. Reynolds, Oswego, N. Y., as- 
signor to James H. Mandeville, Trustee, Washington, D.C. Filed June 
21, 1883. : 

288,599. GRATE-BAR FOR LOCOMOTIVES: Isaac W. Swallow, 
Kingston, Pa. Filed Aug. 22, 1883. 

288,600. CAR-COUPLING: Augustus T. Teall, Jr., Rochester, N. Y.,as- 
signor of one-third to William Manning and Charles E. Manning, both 
of same place. Filed April 30, 1883. 

BEARING DATE NOVEMBER 20, 1883. 


288,644. STATION-INDICATOR: George M. Lane, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Filed Dec. 23, 1882. 

288,652. RAILWAY-FROG: William J. Morden, Chicago, IIl. 
April 10, 1882. 

288,656. COMBINED CHAIR AND FISH-PLATE FOR RAILROAD- 
JOINTS: Hiram B. Nickerson, New Bedford, Mass. Filed March 29, 
1883. 

288,678. CAR-STARTER AND BRAKE: Washington G. Stitt, Jabez 
Lowbridge, and Adam Rosenkranz, Allegheny, Pa., assignor of one- 
half to Peter Walter, Jr., same place. Filed Aug. 10, 1883. 

288,680. STOCK-CAR: Stephen P. Tallman, Dunellen, N.J. Filed Aug. 
23, 1883. 

288,683. STOCK-CAR: Marion H. Walker, Whitehall, Ill. 
1883. 

288,704. RAILWAY-RAIL JOINT: Thos. H. Gibbon, Albany, N. Y.,as- 
signor of one-half to Dudley Farlin, same place. Filed July 26, 1883. 
288,705. CAR-AXLE BOX: Geo. F. Godley, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 

Sept. 19, 1883. 

288,708. HEATER: Robert Johnson and John F. Buerkel, Boston, Mass. 
Filed Jan. 31, 1883. Renewed Oct. 20, 1883. 

288,717. MACHINE FOR GRINDING. CAR-WHEELS: Augustin W. 
McIntyre, Chicago, Ill., assignor, by mesne assignments, to the Ameri- 
can Car-Wheel Grinding Company, same place. Filed June 9, 1882. 
Renewed May 109, 1883. 

288,718. GRINDING-MACHINE: Augustin W. McIntyre, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to the American Car-Wheel Grinding 
Company,same place. Filed Dec. 8,1882. Renewed Sept. 24, 1883. 

288,719. AUTOMATIC CAR-BRAKE: John D. Meenan, Ridgway, Pa. 
Filed June 16, 1883. 

288,754. CAR-COUPLING: Myrick R. Allen, Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Oct. 13, 1883. 

288,760. DUMPING-CAR: Andrew Beckert and William E. Ludlow, 
Sandusky, Ohio. Filed April 2, 1883. 

288,779. CAR-SPRING SUPPORT: William Don, New York, assignor 
to William White, White Plains, N. Y. Filed Sept. 1, 1883. 

288,780. CAR-AXLE BOX: William Don, New York, assignor to William 
White, White Plains, N. Y. Filed Sept. 1, 1883. 

288,788. REVOLVING GUARD FOR LOCOMOTIVE COW-CATCH- 
ERS: John D. Fisk, Hartford,Conn. Filed Feb. 5, 1883. 

288,789. CAR-COUPLING: James Henry Flood and Henry Frederic 
Knoder, Cardington, Ohio. Filed March 3, 1883. 


Filed 


Filed Aug. 1, 


Filed 


288,792. FREIGHT-CAR: Abram Goodrich, Auburn, N. Y. Filed Nov. 
8, 1882. 
288,797. CAR-COUPLING: Joseph V. Hartman and Albert Wetzel, Jr., 


Linwood, Ohio. Filed April 28, 1883. 

288,800. CAR-COUPLING: Chancey C. Haskin, Waltham, Iowa, assign- 
or of two-thirds to James E. Haskin and Erwin D. Mereness, both of 
Westside, Iowa. Filed June 20, 1883. 

288,816. CAR-COUPLING: Abner Johnston, Cornwall, assignor of one- 
half to Nelson Secor, New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 21, 1883. 


288,817. CAR-WHEEL: Edward J. Kelly, Monongahela City, Pa. Filed 
Aug. 2, 1883. 
288,832. SPARK-ARRESTER: Joseph Meier, Plainfield, N. J. Filed 


March 8, 1883. 

288,848. STEAM - HEATING APPARATUS FOR RAILROAD 
ROUND-HOUSES: Eugene F. Osborne, St. Paul, Minn. Filed March 
31, 1883. 

288,890. CAR-AXLE BOX: John G. Thomas, Little Falls, N. Y. Filed 
Sept. 13, 1883. 

288,903, RAILWAY-TRACK CLEANER: Geo. W. Willey, Athol, Mass. 
Filed Nov. 9, 1882. 

288,907, RAIL-SUPPORTER: Robert H. Wingate, Wesson, Miss. 
April 27, 1883. 

288,914. DRAFT-P.EGULATOR: Henry D. Bannister, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor of one-half to Roland H. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed March 16, 
1883. 

288,925. CAR-COUPLING: George Costolo, Mary Jane Costolo, and Al- 
fred Johnson, Uniontown, Pa.; said Johnson assignor to said George 
Costolo. Filed Sept. 19, 1883. 


Filed 


288,926. SLEEPING-CAR: Lawrence Creighton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed 
May 15, 1883. 

288,928. CAR-COUPLING: Fieldon B. Cunningham, Burlington, Kans., 
assignor of one-half to Chas. O. Brown, same place. 
1883. 


Filed Aug. 28, 





BEARING DATE NOVEMBER 27, 1883. 


288,969. CONTRACTING CAR-WHEEL CHILL: Jacob N. Barr, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed July 16, 1883. 

288,988. CAR-DOOR LOCK: Joseph H. Fisher, Deerfield, Ill. Filed 
March 14, 1883. 

288,999. CAR-COUPLING: John H. Harrod, Huntsville, Ohio. Filed 
June 4, 1883. 


289,001. ROLL FOR ROLLING CAR-COUPLINGS: Jos. W. Higgs, 
Sharon, Pa.. Filed May 16, 1883. 

289,002.. CAR-COUPLING: Isaac Holland, St. Peter’s, Mo. Filed Sept. 
26, 1883. 

289,006. CAR-SHIFTER: William H. Lind, Williamsport, Pa. Fifed 
Sept. 29, 1883. 


289,008. AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT-BREAKER FOR RAILROAD-SIG- 
NALS: Malcolm W. Long, Hyde Park, Mass. ° Filed April 16, 1883. 

289,017. ,RAILWAY-VELOCIPEDE: George W. Miller, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Filed April 13, 1883. 

289,040. COMBINED RAILWAY AND CATTLE WATER-SUPPLY: 
Charles P. Sykes, Calabasas, Ariz. Filed Oct. 31, 1883. 

289,049. CAR-COUPLING: John A. Whittemore, Springfield, Mass. 
Filed July 17, 1883. 

289,091. AUTOMATIC CAR-BRAKE: William B. Guernsey, Norwich, 
N. Y., assignor, by mesne assignments, to The Torrey Automatic Brake 
Company, of New York. Filed Oct. 20, 1881. 

289,128. CAR-BRAKE: James O’Donnell, San Francisco, Cal. 
14, 1883. 

289,142. CAR-WHEEL: Edmund K. Righter, Oswego, N. Y. Filed Aug. 
24, 1883. 

289,160. CAR-TRUCK: James E. Squire, Glencoe, Ontario, Canada. 
Filed April 26, 1883. 

289,172. CAR-COUPLING: Benjamin Taylor, Morrillton, Ark. Filed 
Oct. 12, 1883. 

289,226. FUEL-FEEDING DEVICE FOR LOCOMOTIVES: John W. 
Cloud, Altoona, Pa. Filed March 7, 1883. 

289,228. CAR-COUPLING: John Cochran, Jr., Millwood, assignor to 
himself, and John A. Wirick, Clarksville, Mo. Filed June 26, 1883. 

289,244. RAILWAY-GATE: Calvin A. Ely, Taylor Hill, Ill. Filed June 
14, 1883. 

289,247. GRAIN-CAR DOOR: Benjamin H. Gatton, Bath, II. 
May 14, 1883. 

289,254. SAFETY -SWITCH GUARD: Henry Harmer, Southampton, 
Ontario, assignor to Frederick Broughton, Hamilton, Canada. Filed 
Aug. 16, 1883. Patented in Canada Aug. 22, 1874, No. 3,770; extended 
Aug. 20, 1879, No. 10,375. 

289,265. HEATING RAILWAY-CARS: Michael Hurly, Quebec, Quebec, 
Canada. Filed Feb. 26, 1883. Patented in Canada May 4, 1882, No. 
14,702. 

289,298. RAILROAD-RAIL JOINT: Jacob E.- Moeller, Centralia, Ill. 
Filed June 25, 1883. 

289,313. BRAKE-SHOE: Gustavus B. Simonds, Sedalia, assignor of one- 
half to Archibald J. Robertson, St. Louis, Mo. Filed June 20, 1883. 

289,314. CAR-BRAKE: George A. Small, Jeffersonville, assignor to Jo- 
siah Bettis, New Albany, Ind. Filed April 18, 1882. 

289,346. SLEEPING-CAR: Henry S. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. Fiied Aug. 
9, 1883. 

289,357. CAR-COUPLING: Joseph K. Nyce and Irwin C. Hunsicker, 
Shippack, Pa., assignors to themselves, William D. Heebner, David D. 

Nyce and Isaiah A. Anden, all of same place. Filed July 6, 1883. 


Filed July 


Filed 





eo 


Barry’s Steam Valve. 


THOMAS P. BARRY, Stillwater, New York, believes that 
his steam valve, patented October 2, 1883, can be used on 
locomotives as a throttle valve. His invention has rela- 
tion to valves for regulating or controlling the flow of 
steam under pressure; and it consists in the detailed con- 
struction and combination of parts of a valve, suitable 
for all purposes for which valves of this class are usually 
employed. | 

The claim includes the combination of a valve-chest 
having ports, a valve-seat made in one piece with the bot- 
tom of the valve-chest, and having ports at right angles to 
one of the ports of the chest; a sliding valve consisting 
of a sleeve, yoke, shoulder, valve-stem and spring, pro- 
jecting with its lower free end down into a circular recess 
in the top of the valve-chest, and adapted to fit the 
shoulder of the valve. 
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Railway Station Indicator. the friction grooves for sliding the rollers into engage- 
ment with their respective disks, and springs for holding 
the disks and rollers out of engagement, and inclined 
stops on the push rods, and inclined projection on the 
cabinet walls, to lock the rollers and disks in engagement. 





A PATENTED invention of Parker Price, Sandy Run, 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, has relation to railroad 
station indicators. In the absence of illustrations, a 
en wieeiansecned —— " st reg pene tae The advantages of an indicator of this kind are obvi- 
give further particulars in answer to inquiries. ese ’ 

Described generally, the invention consists of a case or : a ae 
cabinet containing two outside rollers, and two other roll- 
@s working inside or within them. On one of the outer 
rollers, a tape with the names of the railroad stations | THis device, manufactured by E. B. Preston & Co., 
along the road between given points printed thereon or | Chicago, Ill., is clearly shown in the cut. The advan- 
otherwise affixed thereto, is wound and arranged to be | tages claimed for it are simplicity of structure, lightness 
unwound therefrom and wound upon the other outer | of weight, 100 pounds; it can be easily lifted from the 
roller, to display the names of the stations through a win- | track by one person; the highest practical rate of speed 
dow of the cabinet as they are reached, and thus save the | attainable with the least expenditure of manual force; 
conductor or brakeman the trouble of calling out the | the force is applied direct to the driving wheel, there be- 
names of the stations, as is now practiced. | ing no cog gears; it has but few parts, and is, therefore, 

Under the present system of shouting the names of sta- | not liable to get out 
tions just before they are reached, the din of the moving of order; it can be 
train is alone sufficient to drown the voice of the conduc- | worked by both the 
tor or brakeman, and, in addition to this, very few of the hands and feet, or by 
persons detailed to perform this duty articulate distinctly ; | either separately; and 
hence many mistakes and much confusion result from the | it will carry either one 
present system. In Mr. Price’s improvement, the cabinet person, as shown in 
is placed in the front the cut, or two, one 
of the car, or one may on each side of the 
be placed at each end wheel, and both in 
of the car, to save convenient position 
turning the car or to work the lever. 
causing the passen- The Eclipse veloci- 
gers to turn in their pede has been tho- 
seats to see the name roughly tested, and 
of the station dis- is highly indorsed by 
played. mechanics and rail- 

A gong may be road men competent 
struck to attract the to judge of its merits. 
passenger's notice, or 
the name may be 
called at the time it 
is displayed by the 





The Eclipse Railway Velocipede. 













~~» — 


THE car coupling 
invented by Christian 






> 





conductor or brake- PATENTED OCTOBER 16, 1883. H. Zimmerman, of 

man, or other attend- pee al Le Roy, Ohio, is so 
THE ECLIPSE RAILWAY VELOCIPEDE. 

ant. Two outer roll- ee ee ; constructed that the 


ers are used, in order that the printed tape may be wound | pin is raised by a lever, and held raised in position for 
from one to the other to display the station in proper | coupling by means of a block sliding inside the draw- 


succession on both the outgoing and incoming trips. head. It is a self-coupling apparatus. All the brakeman 
The claim on the Price railway station indicator reads | need do after the cars are slacked together so as to loosen 
about as follows: the pin, is to raise the lever. When the car is pulled ahead, 


1. The combination of an inner roller upon a shaft | the pin is raised a little higher, and the lever thereby re- 
having bearings in the end walls of a cabinet and an outer | leased, and at the same time held in position for coupling ; 
or encircling cylinder or roller having a friction face on | so that the person attending to the coupling can stand at 
one end and a friction groove near the other end, with a | one side out of danger. 
disk having an opposing friction face, a spring pawl and , ee 
ratchet on its adjacent face, and a series of stops near its | NEW CAR-AXLE LUBRICATOR.—A patented invention of 
periphery on the other face, a sliding and locking rod for | William J. Jackson, Osceola Mills, Cleary county, Penn- 
bringing the disk and outer cylinder into contact and _ sylvania, consists of a car-wheel axle lubricator in which 
holding them locked, and a spring-stop catch and an _ the hub is strengthened, the axle continuously and uni- 
operating spring for moving and stopping the rollers and | formly lubricated, the escape of the lubricant and entrance 
disk when in engagement. _ of dirt are prevented, and a collar is provided for connect- 

2. In a station indicator for passenger cars, the combi- | ing the wheel and axle, the same being lubricated and 
nation, with the rollers having the friction grooves near | inclosed as explained by the inventor, together with all 
one of their ends, and mechanism for rotating them, of | details of the invention, in answer to inquiries addressed 
the sliding push-rods having pivoted arms which engage to him. 
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Fallon’s Universal Dumping Car. 





THIS invention, patented in the United States October 
30, 1883, is one of great interest and importance. It is 
the device of Mr. William Fallon, of Newburgh, New 


York, who has applied for patents in Canada, England, | 


France and Germany. 


and similar operations, the Fallon car would be found of 
| great service, because it delivers its load while in motion at 


the rate of from three to five miles an hour. Hence the 


_ engineer can dump the whole train at once or in detail, and 


the contents of the whole train can be dumped in any 
particular spot. For analogous reasons, the car would be 
of the greatest service in repairing crevasses, and such 





FALLON’S DUMPING 


He claims for it that it will dump the load as required, 
all on the one side of the car, or on the other, or half on 
one side and half on the other; ar in the event of running 
along the edge of a precipice, in ballasting a road, will 
dump half the load on the inside, and retain the other 
half of load on the car, to be placed elsewhere. More- 


CAR—LOADED. 


other similar purposes which require rapid filling in. 
Several railroad men and eminent engineers have passed a 
favorable opinion on the car already, and its extensive 
use in the near future seems to be assured. 

The principle of its construction, is changing an ordi- 
nary car or gondola truck into a dumping car, by means 





FALLON’S DUMPING CAR—EMPTY. 


over, the new car will dump the load while at rest on the 
track. In the matter of building roads, it will be found a 
great labor-saving machine. The invention is also appli- 
cable as a grain or coal car, as it transfers bulk immedi- 
ately, such as coal (large or small), earth, rock, ore, ballast, 
salt, and grain of all kinds. Its utility, therefore, in trans- 
ferring grain to the seaboard without the aid of elevators, 
promises to be of the greatest importance in the saving of 


time and labor. In the repair of washouts on railroads, | 


of two pinions clamped on the inner axles, with two inter- 
mediate wheels geared into two racks, which slip in and 
out of gear on a sleeve axle suspended from the bottom 
of the car by proper fastenings; thereby, when thrown in 
gear with said racks, elevating the dumping platform in 
the center line, and thus dumping the load, which falls by 
its own weight. 

For further information, address William Fallon, New- 
burgh, New York. 
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A Registered Passenger Ticket for Railroad Companies. 





LETTERS PATENT were issued November 13, 1883, No, 
“288,594, for a registered passenger ticket, to James 
H. Mandeville, trustee, of 
Washington, D. C., the in- 
ventor thereof being John 
M. Reynolds, of Pultney- 
ville, Wayne County, New 
York. 

This ticket is designed to 
check all frauds put upon 
the ticket department of a 
railway company, whether 
by the traveler or by the in- 
side officials of the com- 
pany. Its object isto ena- 
ble, a company to secure 
against spoliation the en- 
tire revenue of its passen- 
ger traffic, including all 
moneys paid for excess bag- 
gage. Further, to abolish 
the scalping business, and 
the sale of tickets in large 
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blocks upon speculation; 
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Hew York Central & Medes River Rallreed. | tO prevent the printing of 
NEW YORK TO BUFFALO. | . 
PAID FOR EXTRA BAGGAGE. tickets or passes not ac- 
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| upon sale, just the same as 

New York to Buffalo. f a Government bond is reg- 
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=a | istered. This will checkthe 





high officers in the ticket 
department. Each ticket is 
printed in a separate color 
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New York to Buffalo. H for each division of the 
C.B. MEEKER. | 9) “ig 
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19480 “| 


__| |} than one division or.more 











, ——_ than one railroad, then it is 

| New York Central & Hudson River Railroad.| . : : 
; ¢| printed in combined colors. 
New York to Buffalo. This prevents counterfeit- 
ee ing, and the changing of a 
19480 ticket by means of chemical 
process, although counter- 
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¢| feiting, or the duplicating 
New York to Buffalo. a of tickets, would be detect- 
C.B.MEEKER |8/ ed by the registry of the 
19480 $ ticket. 
meee Mr.. Reynolds’s §ticket- 
How Tork Central & Medes River Rallreed.| head has a list of stations 
New York to Buffalo. i on it from starting point 
C. B. MEEKER. : to destination, which, like 


19480 the rest of the ticket, is 
—— printed in different colors, 


























tow York Contr & Wateen River Rare 3] provided the ticket is for 
New York to Buffalo. H moe than one railway div- 
C. B. MEEKER, ision. To illustrate: The 

19480 i New York Central and 








Hudson River Railroad has 
three divisions, New York to Albany, Albany to Syracuse, 
Syracuse to Buffalo. Any ticket from New York to Albany 








would be printed on a blue blank, thence to Syracuse on a 
white blank, and thence to Buffalo on a red blank. A 
ticket from New York to Buffalo would be printed upon 
a blank having all three colors. 

Mr. Reynolds provides his ticket with a coupon for 
every employé who handles it, namely : the station ticket 
agent, entrance gateman, conductor of each division, and 
the exit gateman. Between this last coupon and the ticket- 
head is a double baggage coupon, one part of which is 
punched to show the number of pounds of extra baggage 
carried, the other part being punched to show the amount 
of money paid therefor, by the passenger. 

The several coupons when detached are independently 
accounted for by each employé, daily, to a coupon depart- 
ment, which is attached to the main offices of the com- 
pany. The coupons would all fiow into the main office 
regularly, unless a passenger stopped over on his journey. 
As they pour into the coupon office by the thousand, there 
being at least four coupons to every ticket, their separation 
is facilitated by the coupons being of different colors, and 
by each day’s return of coupons being kept separately. 
Every ticket has the same number of coupons on it unless 
it goes over more than one division; then there are addi- 
tional coupons for.each division conductor. These cou- 
pons, after assortment according to number, if found all 
returned, are destroyed daily. If not all found, it is at 
once known precisely upon what employé to lay responsi- 
bility for any failure to perform his official duty. 

This, for example, is the operation of a through ticket 
from New York to Buffalo. The station ticket agent upon 
its sale to a passenger, tears off his coupon and drops it 
into the cash drawer. At close of the day he sends his 
cash to the main office with his coupons enclosed as 
vouchers. He is checked on fares received. When the 
passenger goes through the entrance gate, the gateman 
tears off his coupon, and at close of the day he sends his 
coupons to the coupon office. He checks the station 
agent, and prevents any one from entering the train with- 
out a ticket. 

On first round of the conductor out of New York, he 
tears off his blue coupon immediately on its presentation, 
and punches off the stations on the blue portion of the 
ticket-head, or from New York to Albany. It may be 
claimed that a conductor could never do all the punching 
required. It is answered that a passenger holding a 
through ticket would take an express train, which stops 
only at principal stations. In that case, the conductor 
would punch off only those stations where the train stops. 
In practice, however, it may be found sufficient to punch 
only the terminal stations of each railway division. If 
a passenger desires to stop off he must notify the con- 
ductor, who then doubly punches the station where he 
alights. When the journey is resumed the conductor is 
apprised of astop off, as his blue coupon already has been 
removed. He then cancels the stop off by a third punch, 
and just before reaching Albany he makes three more 
punch marks on the ticket-head opposite Albany. This 
cancels the ticket-head from New York to Albany, 
and it is of no further value to the passenger for securing 
another ride on his ticket for any part of the distance 
over that division. The punching is done in spaces ar- 
ranged opposite to each station, in order to preserve from 
mutilation the printed matter on the ticket-head. There 
is an extra row of punching spaces wherein the baggage 
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agent at any station indicates that a passenger has with- 
drawn his baggage from the custody of the company. 

Upon leaving Albany the new conductor at once after 
the handing up of the ticket, tears off the white coupon 
between Albany and Syracuse, and punches off the stations 
on the white portion of the ticket-head wherever the train 
stops in going over that division; and just before reach- 
ing Syracuse he puts three more punch marks on the 
ticket-head opposite that station, to indicate that the pas- 
senger has been carried clear over another division. 

Upon leaving Syracuse a new conductor tears off the 
red coupon, and punches off the stations on the red por- 
tion of the ticket-head between Syracuse and Buffalo; 
but on his last round he takes up the canceled ticket-head 
and hands back to the passenger the exit gate red coupon 
with a part of the double baggage coupon (provided a 
punch mark thereon indicates that the traveler has excess 
baggage) with which to show the station baggage agent 
that the required sum was paid for carrying his baggage, 
or that it was not paid for one distance but carried a 
farther distance. These red coupons are surrendered to 
the exit gateman and the baggage agent, who return their 
coupons daily to the coupon office. The exit gateman is 
provided with a punch set with figures, to punch out the 
number of his station upon the exit gate coupon wherever 
a passenger goes through this gate, but who retains his 
ticket. This will prevent a passenger from improperly 
using his ticket a second time. The exit gateman could 
make a conductor responsible for permitting a traveler 
to ride free, or to ride a farther distance than he paid toride. 

Mr. Reynolds is the first inventor of a registered pas- 
senger ticket, and of a local ticket (that is, a ticket isssued 
by a single railway management) with coupons, and of a 
ticket-head with names of stations upon it ; and of aticket 
in different colors for each division of the line, or each 
connecting railroad covered by one ticket ; and to devise 
asystem of independent accountability by the various 
employés of a company, whereby each one checks not 
only his own operations but as well the acts of all other 
employés who handle the ticket. 

Manifestly, the use of this ticket would enable a rail- 
way company to dispense with road checks, conductors’ 
checks, duplex tickets, and all other ticket safeguards of 
that character now in use, and would enable a passenger 
always to hold his ticket until he had reached his destina- 
tion. 
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Stock Car. 








THE stock car invented and recently patented by James 
Clark Weaver, of Cutler, Carroll County, Indiana, has 
been assigned to Acker & Felthoff, of Darcy, in the same 
county and State. It consists of improvements in the 
construction of stock cars, and contrivances for feeding 
and watering the stock, and also for partitioning the car, 
whereby it will be more substantial, the stock may be fed 
and watered without the trouble and delay of removing 
them from the car, and they may be separated at any de- 
sired place along the car. 

The claim covers certain spring racks located within 
the car and along the sides to receive the hay stuffed in 
through the openings of the sides ; also the combination, 
with a stock car, of a partition suspended on pivots, and 
having pivot bearings adjustable along the beams of the car. 





Device for Coaling Locomotive Tenders while in Mo- 
tion. 





Messrs. M. H. LANTZ and N. T. Clivenger, of Marion- 
ville, Lawrence county, Missouri, believe that they have 
overcome the hitherto supposed impossibility of taking 
coal on the tender of a locomotive while the train is run- 
ning, and are the patentees of a device which, they claim, 
will enable this to be done, while the train is moving at 
the rate of from fifteen to forty miles an hour. 





The device is simply a large tube attached to the tender 
by hinges, and is raised or lowered bya lever. There is 
no need of any elevated track or expensive coal houses, 
but simply a platform by the side of the main track, and 
parallel to it, which is kept supplied with coal. As the 
train approaches it the tube is lowered, by operating the 
lever. As the train passes, the tube scoops in the coal 
and conveys it to the tender, when the tube may again be 
elevated, the train being all the time in motion. The 
platform should be about the height of the top of the 
tender, along the track, and large enough to hold any de- 
sired quantity of coal. One could be built at every con- 
venient coaling station. 
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Wharton’s Automatic Arrangement for Transferring 
Cars from one Track to Another. 





AN invention of more than ordinary importance has 
been patented by William Wharton, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
It consists of mechanism whereby a transfer truck on re- 
ceiving a car from one track will be automatically trans- 
ferred to a position where the car can be wheeled on to 
another track, the truck on being relieved of its load re- 
turning automatically to its first position, ready to receive 
another car. The subjoined brief description illustrates 
its application to the terminus of a street railway, with the 
outgoing slightly lower than the incoming track. At right 
angles, or nearly so to the tracks, but five inches lower, is 
an inclined track, to the rails of which are adapted the 
wheels of a transfer truck, the movement of which is 
limited in both directions by bumper posts; or any other 
available devices may be used for limiting the movement 
of the truck. Two rails are secured to the transfer truck, 
and when the latter is in contact with the first bumping 
post, these truck rails will coincide with those of the in- 
coming track; but when the truck is in contact with the 
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second bumper post in the opposite direction, the said truck 
rails will coincide with those of the outgoing track. A rope 
or chain is attached at one end to the transfer truck, passes 
over a pulley and down a pit, and carries at its lower end 
a weight which maintains the said truck in its most ele- 
vated position when unloaded. The weight is such, how- 
ever, and the track is so inclined that when a car has been 
transferred to the truck its additional weight will cause 
the same to slowly descend the inclined track, and to raise 
the weight until the the truck reaches the second bumping 
post, when the car carried by the transfer truck may be 
wheeled to the outgoing track by the horses which have 
been in the meantime detached from the car and taken 
across to their proper position on the outgoing track. As 
soon as the truck, however, is relieved from the weight of 
the car, it will be restored to its first position by the counter- 
‘weight. It will thus be seen that the transfer truck is auto- 
matically moved from the position where it receives a car 
from the incoming track, to a position where the car can 
be wheeled to the outgoing track, and that as soon as the 
car has been hauled from the truck the latter will be auto- 

matically restored to its first position, ready to receive an- 
" other'car from the incoming track. The incoming track is 
slightly inclined downward toward the transfer truck, 
from a point where the horses can be conveniently de- 
tached, so that the car will pass automatically down the 
inclination on to the said truck, where it is arrested by a 
projection or projections on the same. It is not essential 
that the truck should be counter-weighted in the precise 
manner described, but in most cases the plan described 
will be adopted. 

The needed inclination of the tracks amounts to a few 
inches only. This arrangement is in use at the Sands 
street station of the Brooklyn City Railroad, where there 
are three of these automatic transfer tables, which are 
adapted to three sets of incoming and outgoing tracks. 
The considerable saving in time, and the avoidance of all 
expense for attendants is there shown very clearly. 
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Woodward’s Car-Coupling. 





THIS invention, by Ferd. Woodward, No. 708 Eleventh 
street, Sacramento, California, relates to that class of car- 
couplings in which the common link and draw-head are 
employed in automatically coupling up railroad trains, and 
where the coupling-pin may be operated from the side or 
top of the car. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation, showing a portion of the draw- 


head cut away, to show the interior of the same, and the, 


position of the coupling-pin when it is withdrawn to un- 
couple the car or draw out the link. Fig. 2 is a plan view, 
where the pin is dropped in position, with the wings rest- 
ing upon the link, and by its weight holds the link at its 
outer end above horizontal. Fig. 4 is a perspective view 
of the coupling-pin. Fig. 6 an end view of a box car, to 
show the position of the cord by which the coupling-pin 


may be operated from the side or top of the car. A rep- 


resents the draw-head; & the coupling-pin; C the coup- 
ling link; D the coupling-pin stop chain; £ the coupling- 
pin cord by which the coupling-pin may be operated; F 
the rest wings of the coupling-pin; / the coupling-pin 
mortise; X the wing slots; Z the rest notch to hold the 
pin ready for coupling. 





With the link C held at the proper elevation and direc- 
tion by the weight of the pin 8 and the form of the link 
seat, as in Fig. 2. The opposite car to be coupled will 
have the pin raised, as in Fig. 1, and resting in the notch 
L, where it will always catch when the pin is lifted either 
by.the ring in the top of the pin, or by pulling on the cord 
E, at the top or either side of the car. The tension and 


Trig. 6. 





weight of the stop chain D in checking the upward mo- 
tion, throws the top of the pin back, and the lower end 
forward into the rest notch Z. As the moving car comes 
up, the link C passes into the draw-head, the bumpers 
come together, and the jolt of the concussion throws the 
top of the pin forward, causing the lower end to slip out 
of the rest notch, and the pin to drop down through the 
mortise /, the rest wings / dropping upon the link, 
coupling the cars. 

Various other devices can be used to lift the pin on flat 
or other cars, if necessary. To prevent coupling, drop the 
ring at the end of the cord over a knob or hook, or drop 
the coupling-pin in place when the link is out. 
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The Rosenfield Railway-Car Gate. 





IN many classes of railway cars, and particularly in those 
used upon the elevated and other city railways, it has 
been found necessary, in order to prevent passengers from 
falling from the train, and also to prevent persons from 
attempting to get off or on a car while in motion, to pro- 
vide the entrances to the car platforms with gates, by 
which they can be closed except at the proper times. 
These gates are usually in charge of a guard or attendant, 
whose duty it is to close the gates before the train com- 
mences to move, and to open them only after the train 
has come to afull stop. As there is usually but one guard 
or attendant stationed between each two adjoining cars, it 
follows that to open or close both gates he must pass 
around from one to the other of the adjoining platforms. 
It is the object of the Rosenfield railway car gate, among 
other things, to provide means by which the guard or at- 
tendant can, without changing his position, open or close 
both gates simultaneously and with the least possible de- 
lay. To that end, one feature of the invention consists in 
providing the gates with connections so arranged that any 
two adjoining gates can be simultaneously opened or 
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closed by the guard, while standing in the passage way 
leading from one of the cars to the other. 

In order to. adapt cars to run upon a track in which 
there are abrupt or comparatively abrupt curves, which is 
the case with most city railways, it is necessary that the 
platforms should be so constructed as to leave considera- 
ble open space at the sides between the platforms of two 
adjoining cars, when they are standing upon a straight 
track. This open space has frequently been the cause of 
serious accidents to persons who have been crowded from 
the station platform, and fallen between the platforms of 
the cars. Another object of the Rosenfield railway car 
gate, is to provide means by which this danger shall be 
avoided ; and to this end another feature of the invention 
consists in providing a gate which can be operated, in 
connection with one of the platform gates, to close this 
space and prevent persons from falling or being crowded 
into the same while the train is standing at a station. 

These important objects commend attention to the new 
car gate, on which letters patent have been issued to 
William W. Rosenfield, of New York city. Our space 
does not admit of a detailed description, which can be 
obtained from the patentee, Mr. Rosenfield, at the Home 
Vapor Bath Company’s office, 1238 Broadway. 
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High and Low Water Indicator and Alarm for Steam 
Boilers. 





THE accompanying cut illustrates Edward J. Coffin’s 
High and Low Water Indicator and Alarm for Steam 
Boilers, which is claimed to be the most durable and relia- 
ble indicator of any yet patented and placed in the market. 

This indicator being 
constructed wholly of iron 
and brass, and involving 
the simplest mechanical 
principles consistent with 
the proper performance of 
its work, is not liable to 
get out of order. The 
dial representing in inches 
the height of the water 
above the crown sheet, or 
flue line, gives a more cor- 
rect registry by means of 
the dial hand, of the water 
in the boiler unaffected by 
foam, than the common 
glass gauge so largely in 
use at the present time, 
while it completely obvi- 
ates the liability of break- 
age, which, with the best 
glass gauges is a very frequent occurrence, and is always 
a source of vexation as well as an item of cost. It is sim- 
ple in construction, cheap, and as to its durability, one 
will last a life-time. It may be attached to any steam 
boiler—stationary, locomotive, or marine—and it will 
correctly indicate the height of the water twelve inches 
above the crown sheet or flue line. If it is attached above 
the crown sheet, or flue line, add the number of inches 
which it is placed above to the indication of the dial- 
hand on the dial-face, and the registry is ascertained. 

















The alarm mechanism is simple and trustworthy, giving 
a steam whistle alarm if the water is too high or too low 
in the boiler. When attached to locomotives or steam 
fire-engine boilers, the try cocks and the alarm mechanism 
are not necessary. The try cocks are attached to the cyl- 
inder of the indicator by means of steam pipes and Ts, 
and are only necessary when there are no try cocks on 
the boiler, and the indicator is attached to the boiler in 
the place of a “stand pipe” or “water column.” The 
cylinders of all the indicators are tapped and plugged, and 
the try cocks may be placed on them when so desired. 
The steam-gauge may be placed on the indicator just” 
above its dial case when it is used instead of the “stand 
pipe” or “water column,” thus making the indicator a 
complete piece of boiler furniture. At night one gas jet 
will then serve to read the steam and water indications of 
the boiler. 

This device has been in successful operation on several 
boilers in Central New York for more than a year last 
past, and is giving the best of satisfaction. It was pat- 
ented Oct. 2d, 1883. The inventor is a resident of Little 
Falls, New York. 
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Automatic Railroad Signal. 





CHRISTIAN M. RAFFENSPARGER, Hanover, York coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, is the inventor of the railroad signal re- 
ferred to in the following article. His patent is dated 
November 6, of the present year. G. Milton Bair, also of 
Hanover, has been assigned one-half interest in the in- 
vention, which is designed for use at railroad crossings to 
indicate the approach of a train, and is of that class of 
signals in which the signal is given or operated by the 
engine as it approaches a crossing. Its principle is the 
employment of a jointed lever and a signal staff connected 
thereto, adapted to be depressed and set by passing trains, 
combined with devices, connected, respectively, to the 
lever and staff, for breaking the shock of impact of the 
train thereon. The inventor does not restrict himself to 
the use of a staff having a flag at its end as the signal, as 
any device having enough area to make it sufficiently 
conspicuous for the purpose indicated, may be substitu- 
ted. He believes that his invention affords a simple, ef- 
fective, and cheap appliance for railroad signaling, and 
that its use at crossings will result in much saving of life 
and property. At many crossings a railroad company is 
not justified in employing labor for signaling purposes, 
and the object of Mr. Raffensparger’s invention is to sup- 
ply an automatic appliance which may be relied upon as 
an efficient substitute. He will send full particulars to 
inquirers. 
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Morrison’s Car Coupling. 





THE operation of the automatic car coupling, invented 
by R. T. Morrison, of Medina, Ohio, is as follows: 

The coupling-link when held at one end by a draw-head, 
may be coupled at the other end by thrusting it into the 
chamber of the draw-head, where it will slide up on the 
incline of the pin 4, and push back the weight D and 
drop behind the said coupling-pin, the weight D immedi- 
ately swinging back to its former position, and holding 
the link from disengagement with the said pin. 

It will be seen that the back part of the bottom of the 
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chamber, from the front part of the pin 4 backward, is 
about horizontal, so that the weight D, hanging just above 
the end of the link, would hold the said link in nearly a 
horizontal position, and will guide it into the chamber of 
an opposite and similar draw-head. If the opposite end 
of the link were depressed, it would only pry upon the 
weight D, and cause it to slide up on the rod C, and with- 








out any disengagement of the link and pin; also the 
flaring shape of the said chamber gives a free lateral 
motion to the link beyond its requirements in actual use. 
The weight D cannot slide upon the rod far enough to 
admit of a disengagement of the coupling-link and draw 
pin. The combination of the lever F and the upper part 
of the rod £, forms a toggle joint, which by the gravity 
of the parts, passes a straight line and rests against the 
car as shown, preventing the frame C from being raised in 
any manner by the link. When it is desired to disengage 
the said link and the said pin, it may be done by pulling 
on the cord G, which by the means of the lever F and the 
rod £, will raise the frame C, which in turn will raise the 
link above the pin 4, and entirely disengage the said 
link. When one end of the link is disengaged or un- 
coupled, the engagement of the other end of the link 
with the opposite draw-head, holds the link in nearly a 
horizontal position, and ready again to enter a draw-head 
and be coupled. Of course the chamber might be covered, 
except so much of the space as is necessary for the oper- 
ation of the frame C, and the weight D. The back side 
of the draw pin A, may be faced with iron or steel, in such 
a manner that the facing may be renewed when required, 
and protecting the pin proper from all wear. This device 
may be attached to an old or existing draw-head, or a new 
draw-head may be inserted or attached to the bar, with 
the face or draw-head here deseribed. 





The Guillaume Sleeping Car. 





THIS is an invention of Henri Guillaume, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who has secured United States letters patent 
onit. Its primary object is the isolation of the compart- 
ments. Hence absolute privacy to the individual or fam- 
ily occupying a section, providing all accommodations 
necessary to comfortable sleeping apartments, construct- 
ing the berths or beds so as to convert the sleeping 
apartment into a parlor or saloon section, and, finally, 
providing 2 promenade all around the car for the occu- 
pants of the several sections. The means by which these 
desirable objects are provided, are indicated briefly in the 
claim, herewith presented in a shortened form. Letters 
addressed to the patentee will be promptly answered. 

In a compartment car, a series of compartments each 
provided with lavatory and closet, and having their en- 
trances and exits alternately from opposite sides of the 
car by a stairway and landing or a veranda; a series of 
compartments each provided with lavatory and closet, 
lockers for the bed supports and bedding, and having their 
entrances and exits alternately from opposite sides of the 
car by a stairway and landing or a veranda; a series of 
substantially octagonal sections each having a lavatory, a 
closet, and an entrance at the intersection of the several 
octagons, which form landings at that point; a series of 
substantially octagonal sections each having a lavatory, a 
closet, a locker for the bedding and berths, and an entrance 
at the intersection of the several octagons, whereby land- 
ings are formed for said entrances at that point; a series 
of substantially irregular octagonal sections having their 
entrances formed by one of the smaller faces of the octa- 
gon at the intersection of two of the sections, whereby 
landings are formed for said entrances; in a railway car, a 
car platform combined with a car body of less longitudi- 
nal and transverse diameters than said platform, whereby 
a passage or veranda is formed all around the car body; 
and a railway car composed of a series of sections or 
compartments having their entrances and exits upon op- 
posite sides of the car alternately, in combination with a 
veranda or balcony surrounding the entire body of the 
car, as described. 


» 
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Spengler’s Car Mover. 





THIS invention relates to the class of car movers which 
are adapted to be placed against the rear of a car, or under 
the center, against a cross beam, and on a rail of the car 
track, and operated by a lever to push the car forward. 
John Spengler, of Clarion, Iowa, is the patentee, and the 
assignor of one-half to Nicholas Francis Weber, of the 
same place. 

The claim is the car mover having the slotted and 
wedge-shaped beam combined with two clamping jaws 
between which it is arranged, and the edged tongue adap- 
ted to bear on top of a rail, when the beam is forced 
against the said jaws; the combination, with the beam 
and clamping jaws, of the sliding bar adapted to be at- 
tached to the rear sill of a car, and the lever having links 
cnnnecting it to said bar, and the combination of the ad- 
justable beam and clamping jaws, the sliding bar and lever 
for operating the same, and a clamp pivoted to the sliding 
bar and adapted to be attached to a part of a car, whereby 
the mover may be adapted to cars of different heights. 
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The Gartside Wrought Iron Dump Car. 





THE accompanying cut represents the Gartside im- 
| proved wrought iron dump car, now in practical use at 
| the Lucy furnaces, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This com- 
| pany has eighty-two cars and twenty-five boxes or chills, 
| and ship on an average sixty cars of furnace slag per day, 
| of five tons each, or three hundred tons per day. Itis 
| hauled from two to sixty miles as required by the Alle- 
| ghany Valley Railroad Company, who use it for ballast to 
| stop land slides, making ground for sidings, etc. The 
| expense of this work to the furnace comparty is one loco- 

motive with two crews working twelve hours each, con- 
sisting of engineer, fireman, conductor and one brakeman, 
who also handles the metal and coal. In unloading, three 
men dump a train of thirty cars in twenty minutes. The 
average repairs are less than those necessary to wooden 
cars. 

The Gartside car in its present perfect state, is the re- 
sult of six years’ experimenting at an outlay, as given by 
the inventor, of over one hundred thousand dollars. It 
costs no more than an ordinary casting, and will stand all 
the expansion and contraction that can be put on it, The 
first one made has effected a saving of five hundred dol- 
lars for the first year, and is as good as new. Being very 
simple in construction, no tools are required to repair it 
but a drill press and a forge. Any part can be replaced 
without interfering with any other part. The car 
weighs 10,390 pounds, and the box weighs 3,590 pounds ; 
total weight, 13,980 pounds. It sells for $612, or about 
4% cents per pound. The car can be made heavier or 
lighter as required. It is used for short hauls of pig iron, 
limestone, heavy castings, etc., and will carry a fifteen ton 
casting with ease; and is specially adapted for furnaces, 
rolling mills, steel works, foundries, etc., for handling hot 
material where wooden cars would burn; for railroad 
grading, tunneling, ballasting, etc. The claim is made for 
it that it is a great improvement on the wooden cars now 
in use. 

In the cut the car next the engine, No. 162, represents 
the cars as they appear afterdumping theload. The next 
one is empty, having the chill or bed placed and clamped 
in position and ready to be placed under the cinder 
trough, to receive its load of five tons of molten liquid 
slag. The next one is receiving a chill which has been 
taken off the next one, No. 183, by the steam crane, and 
showing the manner of changing the chills. No. 183 is 
ready to be hauled to its destination and dumped. The 
next or last car, No. 160, is a cold car, or one ready to 
have the chill removed, which the operator will effect and 
then place on the car next the engine, No. 162. The 
reader will notice that the contents of the last car, No. 
160, project above the top of the chill, which is due to the 
expansion which takes place in cooling. The load in 
some cases expands 33 per cent., rising above the bed like 
| a loaf of bread. 
| The chills are taken from the loaded cars and placed on 
| the empty cars at the rate of thirty per hour, after which 
they are straightened, clamped and lined, which operation 
| is performed by two laboring men at the rate of thirty per 
hour, at the same time keeping the yards and tracks clean. 
When the cars are required for hauling metal or iron of 
any kind, no sides are required. For stone ore and grad- 
ing no bed is required, as it is more economical to build 
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the load by placing a wall of lumps around the outside 
and filling the center with fine stuff, for boiler ashes and 
similar light material. A stationary iron bed with hinged 
sides is preferable in the construction of an iron car. The 
principal difficulty the inventor had to overcome was to 
arrange the parts of iron which have no spring, in such a 
manner as would give the requisite spring or elasticity 
necessary to prevent its rapid destruction; or, in other 
words, when the engine strikes the end of a wooden car a 
hard blow, the sills and all other wooden parts give or bend, 
but on removing the pressure they spring back to their 
place, but wher! iron or soft steel is substituted the bend 
remains, and each succeeding blow makes the matter 
worse, until in a short time the car is knocked out of 
shape. In overcoming this difficulty, the inventor has 
combined a spring and oscillating movement, so as to make 
the whole car a mammoth spring, double acting, so that 
the pushing strain is directly opposite to the pulling 
strain at every part. An idea of the strength of the Gart- 
side car can be formed from the following circumstance: 
By neglecting to clamp the chill to the car a leak was 
sprung and the contents ran around the wheels, burying 
them to the axle and chilling. Two locomotives were 
attached. After repeated pulling and pushing, it was 
brought out ; damage, one bent axle. On another occasion 
a coupling broke, and four cars ran off the end of the 
dump track and rolled down an embankment fifty feet 
into the river; damage twenty dollars. 

Joseph H. Gartside, 41st and Willow streets, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is the inventor of the dump car named after 
him, and invites correspondence with persons wishing to 
build or use it. 
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W. P. Senour’s Car Door and Fastening. 





THIS recently patented invention relates to that class of 
car doors which is used in common freight cars to adapt 
the same to carry grain in bulk loosely; and it has for its 
object to provide an inner car door which will prevent the 
loss of grain, and means for securely fastening the same to 
prevent its being worked loose by jarring in transporta- 
tion. 

A facing of iron is secured to the side of the posts of the 
door frame, on their faces towards the inside of the car, 
and towards the doorway and on the top of the sill, to 
prevent wear and to provide a more secure fastening for 
the door bolts. The body of the door extends across 
the doorway, and laps on to the iron-plated inner faces of 
the door posts. Battens are rigidly secured to the door- 
body, on its outer face, for the usual purpose of securing 
strength with lightness, and at the same time furnishing 
shoulders to abut against the door posts, to keep the door 
from slipping endwise with the car. The door is secured 
in place by bolts adapted to slide into holes in the side 
posts. These bolts have each a peg to be struck bya 
hammer or anything convenient to assist in sliding the 
bolt when it becomes wedged. Each bolt is also turned 
outward at its rear end, forming an abutment to rest 
against a cross-key, which drops by its own weight be- 
tween the forementioned bolts when they are extended 
into the bolt holes, to keep them in place. On the outside 
of the door, at each edge thereof, a plate of iron is first 
laid; then, at the middle of the door, a wider plate is 
placed. The bolts are laid on these plates and covered by 














bent straps. On the wider of the two plates is also laid 
the cross-key, and over it a strap, the two ends of which 
rest on the two straps above mentioned. These straps and 
plates are all firmly secured to the door by screw-bolts 
passing through them and through the door and batten, 
and closely drawn by screw-nuts on the inside of the 
door. To prevent losing the door bolts they are turned 
out at their rear ends, forming hooks behind the top 
straps. The cross key is similarly turned up at both ends 
for the same purpose. The door may be provided with a 
chain securing it to the car, yet allowing it to be housed 
in some convenient place near by the doorway when not 
in use, to prevent the same being lost or stolen. ‘ At their 
forward end the bolts are wedged on the upper and inner 
sides, to draw the door down and outward against the 
frame, thus preventing the escape of any grain, the lugs 
serving to force the bolts. The batten does not close down 
to the lower edge of the door, it being left up a little to 
admit a bar, so that the door may be pried up when stuck 
by the weight of grain behind it becoming settled in 
transportation. 

What Mr. Senour claims for his invention is superior 
ease of management as compared withany similar service, 
it being impossible for a car provided with it to become 
packed so as to require more than a moment to open it. 
Moreover, shoveling grain away from the door can never 
become a necessity where this invention is used. 

W. P. Senour resides at Pimento, Vigo County, Indiana. 


> 


Snow Excavator. 


MINNESOTA, very aptly, is the birthplace of this device, 
which is the invention of Danthus P. Bier and Henry E. 
Ralph, of Marshall, in that State, assignors of one-third 
to Henry M. Burchard, land agent of the Winona & St. 
Peter Railway Company, and also resident in Marshall. 


















































FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 


Fig. 1 is a side view of the excavator; Fig: 2, a top 
view, Fig. 3, a rear view, and Fig. 4,a cross sectional view. 
Briefly described, this snow-cleaning machine is the 
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combination, with the rotating cutting-out drum A, in 
front, of a raised adjustable deflector in rear of the upper 
portion thereof, and supported on rails of a car or recep- 
tacle having centrally-hinged bottom sections and swing- 
ing sides. The elevated adjustable deflector before men- 
tioned, has roller bearings engaging a C-shaped track, 
having a hinged end portion in rear, and devices for 
lowering said end portion when the deflector is adjusted 
upon it. Its operation is to clean snow from railway 
tracks by scattering it in a pulverized or fine and loose 
condition. The reader will be interested in following the 
annexed detailed description of this important invention, 
which is easily done with the assistance of the cuts. 

The letters F’ F’ designate the horizontal bars of the 
frame, and G’G’ the uprights. The frame is designed 
to be supported upon suitable wheels, to enable it to be 
moved readily along the track. 

A designates a large metallic drum flanged at each side, 
and having between the flanges the transverse cutters or 
scrapers a a, of curved shape, arranged somewhat like the 
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buckets of a water-wheel. The wheel or drum is also 
provided with circumferential intermediate flanges, c, sub- 








dividing the pockets ¢. Around the outside frame-work | 
of the wheel is arranged a shell or casing, 4, preferably of | 


boiler iron. 
receptacles for the snow taken up by the cutters. 
drum A is supported by the arms B B, which extend from 
the main frame. At the ends of the drum-shaft are the 
sprocket-wheels C and C’”, driven from the sprocket-wheels 
C’ and C” by chains. On the shaft of the sprocket-wheels 
C’ and C” is secured a central sprocket-wheel, C’””, which 
is driven by a chain from the.sprocket-wheel D at the 
rear end of the machine. The wheel D and its shaft and 
the pulley D’ thereon are driven by an engine on a plat- 
form-car in rear of the machine. 

E represents a shield or apron at the front end of the 
machine, between the frame and the drum A. Starting 
from a point near the track, this apron extends upward 
around the rear of the drum to the point or nose of the 
deflector R, and then is bent back at a sharp angle. It is 
designed to act as a guard to keep the snow from getting 
into the machine. The deflector R is of angular form, 
having two lateral wings, R’ R’, which extend rearwardly 
and outwardly, and are curved in concave form from above 


The buckets or pockets d d of the wheel form | 
The | 





and below on their outer sides. It is arranged in elevated 
position back of the upper portion of the drum, and is 
designed to scatter the snow laterally, as it is thrown 
against the deflecting sides thereof by the action of the 
drum. The deflector is supported on the longitudinal 
C-shaped rails 4 4, which are secured to the upper portions 
of the sides of the frame. The deflector is provided with 
friction-wheels s s’, whereof the wheels s s run on the top 
of the track-rails 4 #, and the wheels s’ s’ run under the 
flanges thereof. The sides P of the car are hinged at 
their upper edges, as at f Z, to Open outward at the bot- 
tom. The car is provided with a falling bottom consist- 
ing of two portions, L L’, hinged centrally to a support, 
as at m m,so that the bottom sections open by falling 
downward and inward at their outer portions. The cen- 









































FIG. 4. 


ter standards, O’ O’, to which the bottom sections are 
hinged, are made centrally open, to provide for the pas- 
sage of the long central operating chain. The outer edges 
of the bottom sections, L L’, are provided with catch-lugs 
or upwardly-turned ears 7, which are designed to engage 
the lower edges of the hinged sides P, and serve to hold 
them securely in position when the bottom sections are 
raised in horizontal position. The bottom sections are 
held in horizontal position by means of crank shafts Q QO 
and longitudinal rods N N, connected to a chain or chains 


| and mechanicism attached to the operative parts of the 





engine. These devices are controlled by means of a lever. - 
When the tension on the crank shafts is relieved, these 
supports fall into horizontal position, and the bottom sec- 
tions are allowed to drop at each side, releasing the 
hinged sides P, so that they can swing outward, if neces- 
sary. 

A lever / pivoted to the frame at f, is used to hold 
the deflector R securely to the track. The lever is held 
in its position by means of a ratchet and spring-catch. 

At the end of the car is arranged a pair of upright 
posts, U which support at their upper ends a pulley W, 
over which runs a chain Z, which is attached to the end 
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of the track at y- This rear end portion of the track is 
hinged to the main track / at ¢, and is designed to be 
turned downward when the deflector is moved to the rear 
thereon, so that said deflector will be out of the way. 


had, so that shrinkage will be small ; and will suit the public 


| at large, for the stock can have comfortable stalls and effi- 
| cient apparatus for watering and feeding. 


| 


V indicates a small steel spring rail clearer, which is | 


secured to the lower portion of the frame of the machine 
on each side, just over the railway rails. 


The working of the machine is as follows: In order to 


clear the track of any ordinary drift, the machine is | 


pushed into the bank or drift, the drum A being revolved 


in the direction indicated by the arrows at a high rate of | 


speed. As the drum revolves, it cuts out the snow and 
throws it over backward against the deflector R with great 
force. The masses of snow are divided by the front angle 
of the deflector, and the sides of the latter cause it to be 
scattered to a considerable distance on each side of the 
track. When, however, the banks of snow at the sides of 
the track are so high that the snow cannot be thrown 
over them, then the deflector is moved to the rear of the 
car on the hinged portions y of the track rails, by which 
it is supported. The deflector is then turned down by 
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The stall bars are stout, light and flexible, are attached 











READY FOR MERCHANDISE OR STOCK] a. 
Fig. L. 





to endless chains /, driven by a sprocket wheel D, having 
a hand wheel F. This arrangement gives the endless 
chains / and stall bars Ca positive motion; so that if in 
loading the stock, they are close together, the stall bars 
can be forced down or up between each one as desired. 
The arrangement for feeding and watering is simple in p> 
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THE HICKS STOCK CAR. 


lowering the end portion y, of the track. The bottom 
sections of the car are then raised in horizontal position, 
engaging the sides P thereof, and thereby a receptacle or 
box is formed, into which the snow is driven by the drum 
A. When the box is full, the machine is moved back to 
a place where there are no banks on either side of the 
track. Then the bottom sections of the box are allowed 
to fall, and the snow is discharged on either side of the 
track. The bottom of the car is then raised again, and 
the machine is pushed back into the bank for afresh load. 
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The Hicks Stock Car. 





Henry C. Hicks, East Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 
been occupied many years in the endeavor to devise a 


stock car which can be turned from a stock toa miscel- | 


laneous freight car, and again to a stock car. 
tion, of which we give an illustrated description, is the 


The inven- | 


result of his prolonged cogitations and numerous experi- | 


ments. 


| made open at sides and front or tight, with or without 


He claims that it will suit the railroad men, for it can | 
be handled quickly, and is adapted for all kinds of mer- | 
chandise as well as for stock; will suit the shippers of | 


stock, it can be so easily loaded and unloaded, water- | 


ing and feeding are convenient, and rapid transit can be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


construction and efficient in its work. Water cup 2 and 
water tank 4 are so made that when the stock drinks water 
cup & dry, it empties water tank A, then to fold up water 
cup # it empties the cup and tank as in Fzg z. The 
mangers or feed boxes £ can be operated from the outside 
of the car, also water cup. The corners of the mangers 





























LOADED WITH STOCK 
Fig. 2. 





will be made from angle iron, so that the front and 
sides can be riveted or bolted tothem. Mangers.can be 


bottoms. The mangers are so constructed as to forma 
shield to the watering arrangement, either up.or down. 
All of the mechanism is operated from the outside of car, 
so that wild stock can be as readily handled as domestic. 
When the car is to be loaded the central door is opened 
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asin an ordinary car; the dooristhen closed. The mangers 
water cups, and stalls are put in position at the loader’s 
time and pleasure. To unload, the mangers are drawn in, 
the stalls raised, the central door opened, and the stock 
driven out. The inventor's patents are dated April 19th, 
1881, June 11th, 1883, July roth, 1883, and Nov. 13th, 1883. 


+ 


New Railroad Gate. 


THE railroad gate invented by George A. Hall, of 
Portland, Maine, is opened and closed by a spring, which 
can be made to shut the gate when it is open, and open 
it when it is shut. It can be set to operate rapidly or 
slowly, and can be set in a ditch of water without affect- 
ing its movements. There is no danger from rairt, frost 
or snow, as all parts of it, except the arm, are encased in 
a cast-iron enclosure. As a hand gate it can be used ata 
distance of half a mile or as fast as a wire can be worked, 
and where several gates are in one vicinity they may be 
all managed by one man. One single pull is sufficient to 
either open or shut it. When it is shut it is locked, when 
it is open it is locked, and the pull to start it unlocks it. 
A gong is sounded before it starts, and rings all the way 
down. The cost will be about one-half of the Hall gate 
now so generally used. As an automatic gate it can be 
worked by the engine either in backing or going, on 
single or double track, and on one or both sides of it. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


The undersigned, agents for the manufacturers, are prepared to contract 
to deliver best quality AMERICAN OR WELSH STEEL or IRON 
RAILS, and of any required weight and pattern. Also Speigel and 
Ferro Manganese. 


Perkins & Cuoare, 


23 Nassau Street, NEw York 





For your Weekly News Paper, take 


THR GHRISTIAN UNION. 


$3.00 per annum. 





You will find it 
Fresh, Progressive, Vigorous, Courteous, 
Many-sided, Catholic, Christian. 


For Specimen Copies send to 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafayette Place, New York. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Rolling Stock Company, 


GENERAL OFFICES—35 Broadway, N. Y., 
WORKS—Chicago, Ill., and Urbana, Ohio, 


Offers for Lease to Railroads, Freight Lines, Mining 
Companies and others, 


Locomotive Engines all kinds of Freight Cars 


And is also prepared to build for Lease and 


On Contract for Cash, or under the Car Trust System, 


Such Rolling Stock of every description as 
may be required. 
A. HEGEwiIscH, Pres’t. 
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DISRASKR GURED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


A Valuable Discovery for supplying Magnetism to the Human 
System. Electricity and Magnetism utilized as 
never before for Healing the Sick. 





THE MAGNETON APPLIANCE Co.’s 


MAGNETIC KIDNEY BELT! 


FOR MEN, IS 


WARRANTED TO CURE, 


or Money Refunded, the following diseases without medi- 
cine :—PAIN IN THE BACK, HIPS, HEAD OR LIMBS, NERVOUS DE- 
BILITY, LUMBAGO, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS, SPINAL DISEASES, 
TORPID LIVER, GOUT, ASTHMA, HEART DISEASE, DYSPEPSIA, CON- 
STIPATION, ERYSIPELAS, INDIGESTION, HERNIA or RUPTURE, Ca- 
TARRH, PILES, EPILEPSY, DUMB AGUE, etc. 


To Railway Men, Miners, 
AND SEAFARING MEN, 
CONDUCTORS, ENGINEERS, 


and others subject to the constant jar of the cars, who find themselves be- 
coming nervous, with weakness of the kidneys, etc. ; travelers and others 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature and climates, and who are lia- 
ble to coughs, colds, lung complaints, rheumatism, malaria, and contagious 
diseases, will not only find our Magnetic Belt a CURATIVE but also pre- 
ventive of these ills. They keep the blood pure, rich, and healthful, by 
giving it iron, magnetism and electricity—which are the life of it, as well 
as imparting tone and vigor to the nerves and strength and hardness to the 
muscles—thus keeping the system in its normal, healthful condition. 


READ THE EVIDENCE. 


Cuicaco, ILx., Nov, 7, 1883. 
Magneton Appliance Co., Chicago, lil. : 


GENTLEMEN :—I am prompted to make this public acknowledgment of 
the wonderful merits and curative properties of your Magnetic Belts, from 
the great relief and benefit obtained by using one for the past year. If 
any class of people suffer from kidney disease it is railroad engineers, oc- 
casioned by the continual jar of the engine. I have suffered many years 
with Kidney and Liver disease, Rheumatism, and great exhaustion and 
nervousness. Now I feel like a new man, so great is the change in my 
health. I doctored with some of the best physicians during those years, 
who dosed and drugged but did not cure me; but I am free to state that 
your Magnetic Belt is the best and cheapest curative agent in America. I 
feel like a new being in every respect, and I shall use my influence in be- 
half of your admirable Appliances. I wish every railroad engineer ir 
America that is troubled as lines been, would try your belt. 

Yours truly, H. L. SEAver, 


Engineer Illinois Central R. R. 
Residence, 1228 Indiana Ave. 


Cuicaco, ILx., Jan. 24, 1883. 
To Whom it may concern: 


Up to within four months ago, I have spent upwards of fifteen hundred 
dollars in trying to cure myself of rheumatism. I have made trips to the 
Hot Springs and different resorts throughout the country, all of which fur- 
nished me no relief. Four years ago I purchased a Belt. Lung Protector 
and Insoles from the Magneton Appliance Company, and have not had any 
rheumatism since wearing the appliances, which is the first time in five 
years I have been free from it. 


Yours truly, 
J. P. Putnam, Conductor I. C. R. R. 
P. S.—Mr. Putnam is conductor on the Illinois Central Railroad, which 
position he has filled the past fifteen years. 


We can give thousands upon thousands of names who will endorse the 
above testimonial. 

Price of Belt with Magnetic Insoles, $10, sent by express C. O. D., or by 
mail on receipt of price. 

In ordering send measure of waist, and size of shoe. 

Remittance can be made in currency, sent in letter at our risk. 

The Magneton Garments are adapted to all ages, are worn over the un- 
der clothing (not next to the body like the many Galvanic and Electric 
Humbugs advertised so extensively), and should be taken off at night. 
They hold their Power Forever, and are worn at all seasons of the year. 

Send stamp for the ‘‘ New Departure in Medical treatment Without 
Medicine,”’ with thousands of testimonials. 


The Magneton Appliance Co., 
218 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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Ramapo Wheel and Foundry Co., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Tired and Chilled 
Iron Wheels, 


For Drawing-Room and Sleeping Coaches, Locomotives, 
Tenders, Passenger and Freight Cars. 


W. W. SNOW, Superintendent and General Manager, 
RAMAPO, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


CONGDON BRAKE-SHOE. 


~ This improvement con- 
sists of a brake-shoe hav- 
ing imbedded in its body 
of cast-iron, pieces of 
wrought iron, steel, mal- 
leable iron, or other suit- 
able metal, and while 
being more effective, in 
that greater uniformity of 
friction is obtained when 
j applied, exceeds in life, or 
the duration of the shoe 
itself, that of the cast-iron 
shoe by over seventy-five 
per cent. Its extensive 
use on many of the most 
prominent roads in the 





meesetive View OF Coneogy, Saag 
country has proven its economy and superiority over any other shoe in use. 
All communications should be addressed to 
THE CONGDON BRAKE-SHOE CO., 246 Clark St., Chicago. 
or, RAMAPO WHEEL AND FOUNDRY CO., Ramapo, N. Y. 





Ramapo Iron Works 
LORENZ AND STUB 
SWITCHES 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH 
STANDS. 


Keyed, Riveted, Bolted and Spring 
PROGS. 


Double and Single Rail Crossings (made re- 
versible and interchangeable, if desired.) 





Light or Heavy Castings, and General Railway 
Track Equipments. 


Estimates and information cheerfully furnished. 


Post Office Address, HILLBURN, Rockland Co., N.Y. 


Telegraph Station: RAMAPO or SUFFERN, N. Y. 





Prominent Locomotive and Car Builders. 


Adrian Car Works, Adrian, Mich. 

W. C. Allison, Junction Car Works and Flue Mill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Altoona Car Works, Altoona, Pa. 

Atlanta Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works: Burnham, Perry, Williams & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Beaver Falls Car Co., Beaver Fails, Pa. 

Osgood Bradley, Worcester, Mass. 

J. G. Brill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brooks Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Brownell & Wight Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

M. M. Buck & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Erie Car Works, Erie, Pa. 

Gilbert & Bush Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Mich 
Hazelton Car Works, Hazelton, Pa. 

Indianapolis Car and Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson & Sharp Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Jones Car Manufacturing Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Keith Manufacturing Co., West Sandwich, Mass. 
Kingston Car Works Co., Kingston, Canada. 

Laconia Car Co., Laconia, N. H. 

Lima Car Co., Lima, Ohio. 

Wm. Mason & Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Mansficld Machine Works, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Muskegon Car and Engine Works, Muskegon, Mich. 
Ohio Falls Car Co., Jefferson, Ind. 

Pardee Car Works, Watsontown, Penn. 

Portland Locomotive Works, Portland, Maine. 

Pullman Car Co., Pullman, IIl. 

Rogers Locomotive and Machine Works, Paterson, N. J. 
Schenectady Locomotive Works, Schenectady, N. Y. 
The John Stephenson Co. (Lim.), New York City. 
Taunton Locomotive Works, Taunton, Mass, 


E. W. VANDERBILT. E. M. HOPKINS. 


VANDERBILT & HOPKINS, 


Railroad Ties, 
CAR AND RAILROAD LUMBER. 


White and Yellow Pine, Oak, Gum and Cypress 
Cut to Order. 


120 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Creosoted and Treated Lumber and Ties, Pine Boards, 
Plank and Dimension Lumber to Order. 


General Railroad Supplies. 













STAR HACK SAW. 





LL 
i, f 


This Saw is very much harder than a file, and will cut Iron and Steel al- 
most as readily as wood. One saw will cut off a bar of half-inch round 
iron eighty times, or a bar of untempered steel forty times. It cuts ten 
times as fast as a file, and at one tenth the cost. As it cuts everything, it 
will do most of the sawing required about a house, shop or farm. 


The Frame is made of Steel, polished and nickel plated, and will face the 
saw in four different directions. Frame and 12 saws sent by mail on receipt 
of $1.50. Hardware dealers will furnish them at the same price. All 
genuine goods are’marked With a Star, and bear our name— 


Millers Falls Co., 


74 Chambers St., New York. 
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Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 


181 Devonshire St., Boston. 


PRINTING BY ALL KNOWN METHODS. 


Show Cards, Commercial Work, Bonds, Checks, 
and Label Work of every description. 


THE ALBERTYPE PROCESS 


is extensively used by publishers for the Illustration of Commercial 
Catalogues and other publications. 





Specimens and Estimates furnished on application. 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for MAX CREMNITZ, 
Paris, France, Metal Show Cards. 


New York Office, 22 Bond Street. 
J. A. DEAN & CO., 


Manufacturers 2f 


| LINSEED O/L and 
| LINSEED CAKE, 
r8r Front Street, New York, 









| 
‘ 
| 
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Brown Brotuers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 


ON GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 





Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credit in Sterling. 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, AND IN FRANCS 
IN MARTINIQUE AND GUADALOUPE. 





Make TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF Money between this and other coun- 
tries, through London and Paris. 

Make Collection of Drafts drawn abroad on all points in the United 
States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United States on Foreign 
Countries. 





ESTABLISHED 1854. , 


DICKERSON, VAN DUSEN & CO., 


TINS, METALS, ETC.,, 


29 and 31 CLIFF ST., (P.O. address, Box 1555,) 


DickERSON & Co., Dale St., Liverpool. New York. 










ing Co. ( 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 


:STRONGEST WRENCH MADE 


TE ANGINBRR’S WRANGH. 


A COMBINED NUT AND PIPE WRENCH. Designed 
to meet the wants of Engineers, Millwrights, Machinists and 
Mechanics in nearly every department of work. 


For use on Pipe, Round Bolts, etc., it will be found to grip and release quicker than any other tool. 
The pawl having a wide bearing, it will grip firmly without crushing the pipe. oe 

It is very simple and substantial. No loose parts to drop out; no springs to break. The sliding jaw 
supports and stiffens the bar when under strain. All the parts are interchangeable. 


JOHN J. TOWER, 96 Chambers Street, New York. 


PAGH’S. LIQUID GLUB 


For Car Builders and for Railroad Purposes. 


; It possesses the following important advantages: It is always ready for use ; it has great strength ; it spreads readily ; it 
Yee la can be used in a cold room; it sets slowly, but hardens quickly after setting ; it does not deteriorate with age either in the can 
or on the joint ; it is economical, both in first cost and in using. The cost of heating apparatus and the time usually consumed 
in heating are saved. LE PAGE’S LIQUID GLUE is being used by such well known manufacturers as the Abbott Down- 
Cccriages), Mason & Hamlin (Organs), Chickering & Sons (Pianos), and others. 


New York Office, 96 Chambers Street, 
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PA‘TANTS. 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, continue to act 
as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, for the United 
States, Canada, England, France, Germany, etc. and-Book about Pat- 
ents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed in the ScrentiFIC 
AMERICAN, the acest, best and most widely circulated scientific paper. 
$3.20 a year. Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting information. 
Specimen on of the Scientific American sent free. Address 
MUNN & CO., Screntiric“AMErican Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





PATENT 
Practical Shaking | Grate Bar. 


The W. Ryder Double Acting Grate Bars are so constructed as to 
rest upon a frame with friction rollers, and by means of a lever at- 
tached to the front rocking bar, a reverse or reciprocal motion is pro- 
duced in each bar, which effectually breaks up the clinkers and re- 
moves all the ashes from the bottom of the furnace. By this means 
we get the largest percentage of circulation of air, which: keeps the 
bars cool and prevents them from burning or warping. There is also 
fully 10 per cent. of fuel saved, as it does away with the necessity of 
opening the furnace door and slaking the fire, thus preventing large 
volumes of cold air rushing in and producing sudden expansions and 
contractions, frequently blistering the bottom of the boiler. I guar- 
—_ my bars will pay for themselves the first year in the saving 
of fuel. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 


W. RYDER, Room 74, Astor House, New York. 





Waterbury Brass Co., 


No. 296 Broadway, New York. 


Sheet, Rolland Platers’ Brass. 


Mitts at WATERBURY, CONN. 





To Inventors. 





THE PHENIX PUBLISHING CO., 


No. 24 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, 


Are now prepared to execute 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


WOOD KNGRAVING 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
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ienerican’ Railroad Rail Joint Co. 


This is a Suspension Joint, cheap, 
easily applied, allows for contraction 
= and expansion, prevents the Rail from 
= creeping, battering or brooming at the 
ESS ends, giving the rail the same strength 
=S and elasticity at the Joint as at any 
m= other part of the Rail. 
The bolts will not elongate or be- 
come loose. 
Orders and correspondence solicited. 


17 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW-YORK OFFICE, 243 Broadway. G. W. CLARK, AceEnr. 


BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome-st.) 
CARRIAGES AND ROAD WAGONS. 


THE LEADING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


























Vehicles for Town and Countrv, for Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ own driving. 
Together with Every Description of Sporting Trap. 


Rubber Cushioned Axles used exclusively. 


BROADWAY, 47th to 48th Street, N. Y. 


(ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS). 
NOTE.—We have no connection with a Stock Company advertising itself as the “Old House.” 


The Salmon Car Heater. 


“36 per cent. of coal saved, and the 
car kept noticeably warmer!” 
by using 


The Salmon Car Heater. 


It insures Safety from Fire in 
case of accident, Economy 
in Fuel, and 


RAPID CIRCULATION. 
It heats quickly, 
is SELF-REGULATING, and can 
be used for either 
STEAM OR HOT WATER. 


es The Water Tubes do not come 
mde a aa in contact with the Coals, but occupy 
the Smoke Flue in such a manner as to absorb the 
. greatest amount of heat from Coal in a low 
2 ..,state of combustion, without danger of 
== chilling the fire. \ 
At the last “* Mechanics’ Fair” it received the 
Silver Medal, being the highest award to heaters 
of any kind. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE SALMON CAR HEATER COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 48 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GARDNER’s NEW REVERSIBLE CAR SEAT No. 8 
[Patented Dec. 6, 1881.] 


As the back reverses, it raises the front of the seat so as to prevent the 
passenger from slipping off the seat, and removes the objection heretofore 
made to this kind of seat. 

The large orders already received from the N. Y. C. and H. R. R. 2. and 
other prominent Companies for our No. 8 Seat, is the best guarantee of its 
merit. 

Made with Perforated Veneer, Leather, Plush, and Rattan Seats, which 
are interchangeable: one kind of seat can be used in the Summer, ana -he 
other in the Winter. 

Please send for Descriptive Circular giving full particulars and 


GARDNER & CO, 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Car Seats, Car Ceilings, Depot Seais, 


ETC., 


183 Canal St., New York. 
FACTORY: 330 to 342 E. 61st Street. 


GE}, THRE, B£s rE. 
CHAS. D. THUM, 


150 North Third St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturer of every 
description of 








Coach, Carriage 
and Railway 


Brushes: 


Paint and Sash 
Tools, 


Fitch, Badger & Camel- 
Hair Varnish (extra 
thick and strong). 


1 ie 
Camel, Ox and Sable jf 
ite 3 Ven BA 
‘i Pencils, etc. Maa Ta Ay 


The celebrated THUM HALF-ELASTIC VARNISH BRUSH 1s war- 
ranted to stand until it is worn out. It can be used for finishing without 
being D rer 4 worn down ; will last longer and carry more varnish 

any other brush. Ask your dealer for them, or send for a circular, 











PATENTS. 
The National Scientific Association, 


with a Local Attorney in nearly every County in the United States, secures 


Patents, Caveats, Trade Marks, etc. 


Patent Litigation throughout the United Steves given special attention. 
Little Book on Patents free. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 182 and 184 Dearborn St., Room 19 and 20 Howland 
Block. WASHINGTON OFFICE: Room 3:1 LeDroit Building. 


Swift's Iron. and Steel Works, 


No. 26 West Turirp STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Manufacturers of all Weights of Standard and Narrow Gauge Rails by the 
most approved process. Also Rail Fastenings, Steel and Bloom 
Boiler Plate, and Tank, Sheet and Bar Iron. 








Kalamazoo Four-wheel Hand-Car, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Kalamazoo R. R. Velocipede Co., 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
soit This cut shows our 


improved Hand-Car, 
of which we manufac- 
ture two sizes. Weight 
of Section Car, 250 Ibs. 
Weight of Telegraph 
Car, 300 lbs. 

These cars are very 
speedy and durable. 

he cranks being set 
obliquely to each other 
obviates dead centers. 
The Gas-pipe Frame 
and Truss Levers are 
great improvements 
over ordinary Hand- 
Cars. We offer spe- 
~ cial inducements to 
Railroad Co.’s in order 
to introduce our cars 

wi quickly. 

Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 






SS? . — 





The Improved Hancock Inspirator 
for Locomotives. 


Send for circulars and full particulars to the 
Hancock Inspirator Company, 
No. 34 BEACH STREET, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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HAMMIL & GILLESPIE, 


Dry Colors, Clays, Bath Bricks, etc. 
Polishing Powders, Fire Bricks, Cements, etc, 


240 and 242 Front Street, NEW-YORK. 





W. W. HANSCOM, 
Cable Tramway Engineer, 


612 O'Farrell Street, 


San Francisco, CAL. 





Johnson Steel Street Rail Co. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Johnson’s Patent Girder Rail. 


WE FURNISH ALL APPENDAGES : 


Rails, Curves, Crossings, Track Bolts, Frog Plates, 
Switches, Turn-table Guides, Joint Plates. 





Descriptive Pamphlets and Circulars furnished if desired. 








RIEHLE EBROS., 


FFT SCALES 


RAILROAD TRACK SCALES. 
PHILADELPHIA : 50 South Fourth Street. 
NEW-YORK : 115 Liberty St. 


te “Tests of Materials made daily at the works, 9th St.. 
above Master. Reports copied and kept confidential.’’ 








_ THOMAS M. GRIFFITH, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineer. 


Having made the construction of Suspension Bridges a specialty, and 





having built some of the best (cost considered) in the country, respectfully | 


solicits further patronage. 


| 


Plans, Calcutations and Estimates for the Transmission of Power to | 


Long Distances, and of Wire Rope Tramways and Wire Rope Ferries. 


Consulting Engineer of the NEW YORK WIRE AND WIRE ROPE 
CO., Orrice, 21 Astor House, N. Y 





BRUSHES. 


For CAR BUILDERS and RAILROAD CO.’S Purposes, 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


JOHN G. McMURRAY & CO.,, 


277 Pearl Street, New York. 
OLDEST BRUSH HOUSE IN AMERICA, 





LR EERE 


} aoe ob Mechanics, Mill Owners, Builders, Manufacturers, 


Miners, Merchants, etc., will find in Moore’s UniversAL AssISTANT 
AND CoMPLETE MECHANIC, a work containing 1,016 pages, 500 Engravings, 
461 Tables, and over 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, 
Secrets, Rules, etc., of rare utility in 200 Trades. A $5 book free by mail 
for $2.50, worth its weight in gold to any Mechanic, Farmer or Business 
Man. Agents Wanted. Sure sale everywhere for all time. For Illus. 
trated Contents Pamphlet, terms, and Catalogue of §QO Practical Books, 
addresss NATIONAL Boox Company, 73 Beekman Street, New York. 





C.'T. Raynolds & Co. 


(Established in 1770,) 


r 6 & 108 Fulton st., 
NEW YORK, 


CoLor MAKERs, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Coach, Car and Railway Varnishes, 
Carmines, Lakes, Vermilions, 
White Lead, Zine, etc. 

Fine Brushes for Artists, Decor?turs, Coach, 
Car, House and Sign Painters, 
Artists’ Materials, Decorative Tube Colors. 
AGENTS FOR 
Crockett’s Preservative and Genuine Spar Composition. 


21 Lake st., 
CHICAGO, 





F. W. Devoe & Co., 


Manufacturers of Fine 


RAILWAY VARNISHES, 


COACH AND CAR COLORS, 


Ground in Oil and Japan, 
ETC., ETC. 


Fine Brushes adapted for railroad use. All kinds of Artists’ Materials. 
Colors for ready use, and all specialties for Railroad and Carriage purposes. 

Railroad companies will save themselves great trouble in painting by al- 
lowing F. W. Devorz & Co. to prepare their Passenger and Freight Car 
Colors. This wili insure Durability, Uniformity and Economy. F. W. 
Devore & Co. manufacture from the crude materials which are the compo- 
nent parts of any shade, and they understand better their chemical relation- 
ship, when .n combination, than can be possible to those who simply buy 
their dry materiais and then grind them. \ 


\ 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD OF TINTS, 





Cor. Fulton and William Streets 
NEW YORK. 








~ 
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No other Line is Superior to the 


Fitchburg Railroad 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


WEST. 


8 30 A. DAY EXPRESS. 
= M. Wagner Palace Drawing-Room Cars Attached. 


Running through to Syracuse, N. Y., where connection is made with ae 
sleeping-cars for Cincinnati,Cleveland, Toledo, DETROIT and CHICAGO. 


3 00 P. CINCINNATI 
« M. EXPRESS. 


Pullman sleeping-car attached, running through to Cincinnati without 
change. (Only line running Pullman Cars from Boston.) This car runs 
via Erie Railway and N. Y., P. & O. R. R., making direct connection for 
Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, New Orleans and all points in Texas 
and New Mexico. : 


3 00 P. ST. LOUIS 
. M. EXPRESS. 


THE ONLY LINE which runs a THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR from 
Boston to St. Louis without change! 


Arriving at 8.00 A. M. Second Morning. 
Ewen, sleeping-car for Buffalo, Toledo, Fort Wayne, Logansport, La- 


fayette, Danville, Tolono, Decatur and St. Louis, making direct connec- 
tion with through Express Trains for Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and all 


points in the 
SOUTHWEST. 


————— 


5 0 P. PACIFIC 
.UU M. EXPRESS, 


The only line running a through sleeping-car via Niagara Falls, Canada 
Southern Railway and Detroit without change, arriving at Chicago at 8 A. 
M., second morning, making sure connections with through Express Trains 
for lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Pacific Coast, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and all points in the 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 








The above Trains run daily, Sundays excepted. 





This Great Short Line passes through the most celebrated scenery in the | 
poy including the famous HOOSAC TUNNEL, four and three-quar- | 
iles long) being the longest tunnel in America and the third longest | 


ter m 
in the world, 


Tickets, Drawing-room and Sleeping-car accommodations, may | 


be secured in advance by applying to or addressing 


290 Washington St., Boston. 250 


JOHN ADAMS, 


Gen’! Sup’t. 





J. WHITMORE, 


Traffic Manager. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’ Pass. Agent. 








| 








SHORT LINE.’ - 


The use of the term “ Short Line”’ in connection with the corporate name 
of a great road, conveys an idea of just what is required by the “vos 
public—a Short line, Quick Time, and the best of accommodati oO. 
which are furnished by the greatest railway in America, 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
anD ST. PAUL. 


It owns and operates over 4,500 miles of road in Northern Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa and Dakota; and as its main lines, branches and 
connections reach all the great business centers of the Northwest and Far 
besa: it naturally answers the description of Short Line and Best Route 

tween 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, LA CROSSE AND WINONA, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ABERDEEN AND ELLENDALE, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, EAU CLAIR AND STILLWATER. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, WAUSAU AND MERRILL. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, BEAVER DAM AND OSHKOSH. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE. WAUKESHA AND OCONOMOWOC, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MADISON and PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, OWATONNA AND FARIBAULT. 
CHICAGO, BELOIT, JANESVILLE AND MINERAL POINT. 
CHICAGO, ELGIN, ROCKFORD AND DUBUQUE. 
CHICAGO, CLINTON, ROCK ISLAND AND CEDAR RAPIDS. 
CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA, 
CHICAGO, SIOUX CITY, SIOUX FALLS AND YANKTON,. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MITCHELL AND CHAMBERLAIN. 
ROCK ISLAND DUBUQUE, ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
DAVENPORT, CALMAR, ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
PULLMAN SLEEPERS and the FINEST DINING CARS IN THE 
WORLD are runon the main linesof the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


AND 8ST. PAUL RAILWAY, and every attention is paid to passen- 
gers by courteous employes of the Company, 


S. S. MERRILL, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


J. T. CLARK, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen’I Sup’t. Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


Housatonic Railroad. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING 


THROUGH GARS 


Between New-York, Great Barrington, Stockbridge, Lenox and Pittsfield— 
the far-famed resorts of the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


of Western Massachusetts—'*‘ Remarkable for pure air, romantic drives, 
and d mountain scenery. Nature has truly expressed herself in 
wondrous beauty in the scenery of this region, containing perhaps, more 
of genuine enchantment than any other in New Engiand.’ 


Two th h trains daily between New-York City and all points on the 
Housatonic Railroad, from the Grand Central Depot via the New-York, 
New-Haven and Hartford Railroad, at 8.00 A. M. and 3.40 P. M. 


Descriptive Guide Book sent free by mail upon application to the General 


Ticket Agent. 
H. D. AVERILL, Gen’l Ticket Agent. 
W. H. YEOMANS, Superintendent. 
General Offices, Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 27, 1882. 


“PROGRESSIVE AND RELIABLE.” 


“ Under its present management, 


The Erie Railway 


has become the most progressive and reliable Trunk Line, 
in America.”—CLEvELAND LEADER. 

















THE ERIE is the SAFE anv COMFORTABLE une between the 
East and West. Its equipment is unsu d—PULLMAN COACHES, 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE, MILLER SAFETY PLATFORM, 
CARS LIGHTED BY GAS, STEEL RAILS, DOUBLE TRACK, 

. The scenery along the line includes such works of Nature as 
NIAGARA FALLS ATKIN’S GLEN, PORTAGE FALLS and 
at Ay GREAT LAKES, and the LAKES OF CENTRAL AND 
pyeen dain u NEW YORK, making it truly the “ Lanpscarz Route or 

MERICA, 


E. S. BOWEN, 


JNO, N. ABBOTT, 
Gen’! Sup’t, N. Y. 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, N. Y. 
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New York & New England Railroad 


Resumption of the favorite 
TRANSFER STEAMER MARYLAND ROUTE. 
Through Pullman Cars for 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON, 
WITHOUT CHANGE; connecting with through trains to FLORIDA 
and all pointsSOUTH and WEST. Trains leave Boston at 6.30 rv. M., daily. 

Leave Boston for GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK, at 8.30 
A. M.; returning, leave New York at 11 A. M. and 11.34 P. M., week days. 
10.30 P. M., Sundays. Pullman Palace Cars run through. 


Tue Norwicu Line between Boston and New York 

Steamboat train leaves Boston 6.30 Pp. M., arrives at New London at 10.00 
P. M., ecveeqin g with the new steamer City or Worcester, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and Ciry or New York, Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. Returning, steamer leaves Pier 40, North River, New 
York, at 5.00 Pp, M., connecting at New London with train leaving..at 4.15 
A. M., arriving in Boston at 7.50 a. mM. Good night’s rest on the boat. 

ASK FOR TICKETS VIA N.Y. AND N. E.R.R. 
Office, 322 Washington street, Depot foot of Summer street, Boston. 


S. M. FELTON, Gen’! Manager. A.C. KENDALL, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


THE ROGERS 
ue} 
S 


Locomotive = Machine Works, 
PATERSON, N. J. 





Having extensive facilities, we are now prepared to furnish promptly, of 
che best and most approved descriptions, either 


COAL OR WOOD BURNING 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


AND OTHER VARIETIES OF 


RAILROAD MACHINERY. 


J. S. ROGERS, PresipenT. 
R, S. HUGHES, Secretary 
WM. S. HUDSON, SuperinTEnDEsz 


2%. S HUGHES, TREASURER 
44 Exchange Place, N. ¥. 


POX’S 
Improved Packing Chamber. 


| Paterson, N. J. 








This device is highly recommended for trial upon 
any Locomotive where speed is the principal object in view. Ab- 
solute freedom from friction, and a perfect joint, at the stuffing box ; and 
no delays from blowing out ¢he stuffing. Do not fail to try the new Patent. 
It is a great advance! 


PRIZE MEDAL for Merit, at Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, 1883. 


Send for Circular and information. 


S. FOX, Toledo, Ohio. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, Block Tin, 
Wire, etc., 


Cliff Street, between Fulton and John, 
NEW YORK. 





Jno, R, Gives, Sec’y and Treas. 


Burrow-Giles Litho. Co., 


Cor. Grand and Baxter Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


We have every facility for the production of first-class work in 
Show Cards, Labels, Leaflets, Pamphlets, 
Excursion-book Covers, 

«.ND EVERY VARIETY OF PLAIN AND COLORED WORK, 


Specialties in Flock and Embossed Work, and Railroad 
Work in general. 


Estimates and Designs furnished on application, 





Write for Descriptive Price List. 





ete, KE MINGTON 


jd 


ee errs 


bo i Standard 


Type Writer. 


Adopted in the offices of the principal Railroad and Supply Companies, 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, NEAT. 
Operated at sight ; writes FASTER and BETTER than the most expert penman. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, 


(2 soL_p UNDER ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE, ORDER WITH THE PRIVILEGE OF 
RETURNING IF NOT SUITED. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & GENEDICT, 
281 AND 283 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
38 East Madison Street, Chicago. 715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Washington St. (cor. Water St.), Boston. LeDroit Building, Washington. 


Derby Roll-Top Office Desks. 








a az 


nok Aed [Im 3 





These Desks are celebrated for their perfection of workman- 
ship, finish and ee They have over 350 first- 
class references in N. Y, City alone. " 


JOHN M. TUFTS, Jr., Sole ‘Agent, 
83 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
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7 gm (Daniels Paint Mills. 


The cut represents three mills on 
‘ one bench, all driven by one belt ; 
—— ; the stones are cooled with water ex- 
; ressly for grinding Coach Colors 
in Japan and Varnishes. The lar- 
ger sizes are especially adapted for 
grinding car and all fine oil colors. 
These Mills are now in use by 
nearly all the large manufacturers 
in the United States and Canada, 
I also build a variety of Mills for 
he more common paints both > 
= and in oil. These common Mil 
: are without the cooling appliances. 


| WILLIAM DANIELS, 


Patentee and Sole 
Manufacturer, 


= 55 Atlantic Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

















~S 
od 











ILLUSTRATED Price LIST SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Lobdell Car Wheel Company, C. B. ROGERS W CO. 


Manufacturers of the Latest Improved 


Wood-Working 
Machinery 


For Car Builders, Planing 
Mills, Cabinet, Carriage 
and Railroad Shops, 














WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


GEORGE G. LOBDELL, Presivenr. 
WILLIAM W. LOBDELL, Secretary. | 
P. N. BRENNAN, Treasurer | 











‘Ware Brod. 


a =— House Builders, 
ENGRAVER = rT. WHT: = Sash, item Blind 





Warerooms: IOQ Liberty St., New York. 


Mechanical Drawing and Engraving ii ses are SE 








a Specialty. WILLIAM WALL’S SONS, 
= —— F MANUFACTURERS OF 
e rely upon our own artists. All drawings, after being placed on the 
blocks, are submitted f “Spec ; ; CORDAG 
biocks, af submited for approval. Special lures given forall compl R E, 


ioe a advertising in and reading this Journal. Allow us to give ITALIAN HEMP PACKING, RUSSIA HEMP PACKING, AMERI 
at least. oes bi 
WARE BROS., CAN HEMP PACKING, BELL CORD. 


Lock Box 2769. oth and Walnut Sts., Phila., Pa. No. 113 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
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500,000 


SOLD IN 1880. 
—»—— 


Not one in a thousand 
failed to give satisfaction. 
The First Award of 
Australia has been added 
to the Centennial Awards. 
The 12-inch log at bot- 
tom of this picture was 
sawed off by two men by 
hand in 7 seconds before 
Commissioners of every 


of Brazil. 


Office: 80 BEEKMAN STPEET, NEW-YORK. 





Factories: 36, 38, 40 and 42 Devoe Street., Brooklyn. 
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THE E. M. BOYNTON SAW & FILE CO. 
84, 36, 38, 40 & 42 DEVOE ST. 


BROOKLYN, 
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ALL ORDERS MUST 
BE ADDRESSED TO 


E. M. BOYNTON, 
STORE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No, 80 BEEKMAN ST., 
N. Y. CITY, 


WHERE A FULL AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


AND TOOLS, 
ARE KEPT. 
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